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FOREWORD 


As an introduction let me say that in a previous lecture (The 
Unconscious, Lecture VIII) I pointed out that in a general way alter- 
ation of personality is effected through the primary organization by 
experience and later coming into dominating activity of particular 
systems of ideas with their affects, on the one hand, and the displace- 
ment by dissociation or inhibition of other conflicting systems on the 
other. In slighter degrees and when transient this alteration may be 
regarded as a mood. When the alteration is more enduring and so 
marked by contrast with the preceding and normal condition as to 
obtrusively alter the character and behaviour of the individual and 
his capacity for adjustment to his environment, we have a pathological 
condition. When the alteration is slight and affects few systems 
it may be easily overlooked; or when it is accompanied, as-it often 
is, by physiological disturbances, it may be so masked by them as to 
be mistaken for so-called neurasthenia. It is when the dissociation is. 
so comprehensive as to deprive the individual of memory of his pre- 
vious phase of personality, or of certain acquired knowledge or other 
particular experiences that the personality is easily recognized as a dis- 
sociated one. When the inhibiting or repressing force that induces 
dissociation ceases to be effective, that is when the dissociated systems 





1This study of two cases of dissociated personality was written several years 
ago and was originally intended to be included in the volume published under the 
title of The Unconscious (The Macmillan Co. 1914). This intention was not carried 
out because of the undue size of the volume it would have entailed. It was there- 
fore, reserved for the later publication in another volume but the study of one case 
is now published in advance. The lecture form is retained as a convenience. 
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come again into activity and repress the temporarily dominant sys- 
tems, then the individual returns to his normal condition (in which 
he may or may not remember the dissociated state), just as a person 
returns to his habitual character after the passing of a mood. We 
may speak of the two phases—the normal and the altered one—as 
constituting together multiple personality. As these two phases may 
continue to alternate with one another they are also alternating per- 
sonalties. The second or altered state is also sometimes called a sec- 
ondary personality. ‘There may be several such secondary personal- 
ties which may alternate with each other or the normal personality. 

It should be noted that the formation of a secondary personality 
is the result of two processes, dissociation and synthesis. As a result 
of the first process, dissociation, systems of thought, ideas, memories, 
emotions and dispositions previously habitual in the individual may 
cease to take part in the affected person’s mental processes. The in- 
fluence of these systems with their conative tendencies is therefore no 
longer for the time being in play. 

When we pass in review a large number of cases, we find that the 
systems of ideas, which (through the dissociating process) cease to 
take part in personality, may be quite various. One or more “sides” 
to one’s character, for instance, may vanish, and the individual may 
exhibit always a single side on all occasions; or the ethical systems-built 
up and conserved by early pedagogical, social, and environmental 
training may cease to take part in the mental processes and regulate 
conduct; or, again, the ideas which pertain to the lighter side of life 
and its social enjoyments may be lost and only the more serious attri- 
butes of mind retained. There may even be amnesia in consequence 
of dissociation for chronological epochs of the individual’s life, or for 
certain particular episodes, or for certain specific knowledge, such as 
educational acquirements (mathematics, Greek, Latin, music, litera- 
ture, etc., or knowledge of a trade or profession, and even of lan- 
guage). Amnesia alone, however, does not constitute alteration of 
personality strictly speaking; for a person may have complete loss of 
memory for certain specific experiences without true alteration of 
character. It is of important significance, as we shall see, that the 
dissociated or inhibited’ systems may include emotions, instincts and 
imnate dispositions. 





"Dissociation and inhibition are not coextensive terms for although inhibition 
amplies dissociation, ea o & ty 
function subconsciously or independently of the personal consciousness. 
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Examination of recorded cases shows too that besides mental 
memories, physiological functions may be involved in the dissociation. 
Thus there may be loss of sensation in its various forms, and of the 
special senses, or of the power of movement (paralysis), or of vis- 
ceral functions (gastric, sexual, etc.). Dissociation may, then, in- 
volve quite large parts of the personality including very precise and 
definite physiological and psychological functions. We shall see ex- 
amples of these different dissociations in numerous cases. 

As to the mechanism by which pathological dissociation is effect- 
ed, it may be well to point out here that there is no reason to suppose 
that it is anything more than an exaggeration of the normal mechan- 
ism by which, on the one hand, mental processes are temporarily 
inhibited from entering the field of consciousness, and, on the other, 
physiological functions are normally suppressed and prevented from 
taking part in the psycho-physiological economy. (For instance, the 
suppression of the gastro-intestinal functions by an emotional dis- 
charge.) Every mental process involves the repression of some con- 
flicting process; otherwise all would be chaos in the mind. And every 
physiological process involves some repression of another process. 
The movements of walking involve the inhibition alternatively of the 
flexor and extensor muscles according as which is contracted in the 
movement. 

This principle is conspicuous in absent mindedness and voluntary 
attention when every antagonistic or irrelevant thought and even 
consciousness of the environment is prevented by a conflicting force 
from entering the field of consciousness. In other words, every men- 
tal process involves a conflict and inhibition: in physiological terms 
a raising of the threshold of the antagonistic mental process in conse- 
quence of which it cannot function unless the stimulus be increased. 
This is a normal mechanism and process. The conditions which 
determine absolute and continuous dissociation or inhibition become 
the object of study. 

By the second process, synthesis, particular systems of ideas with 
the conative tendencies of their feeling tones rise to the surface out of 
the unconscious and become synthesized with the perceptions, and such 
memories and other mental systems and faculties of the individual as 
are retained. Thus it may be that dispositions, sentiments and sys- 
tems belonging to a particular “side’’ of the character—the amiable 
or the brutal, the unselfish or the selfish, the ungenerous or the gen- 
erous, the practical or the idealistic, the literary or the business, the 
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religious or worldly, the youthful and gay, or the mature and serious, 
etc., to any side may become uppermost and be the dominant trait 
of the secondary personality. Or it may be that the systems of ideas, 
disposition, etc., belonging to childhood and long outgrown, but con- 
served nevertheless in the unconscious, may be resurrected and becom- 
ing synthesized with other systems form a personality childish in char- 
acter. Or, again, sentiments, thoughts, dispositions, tendencies, in- 
stincts which, though intimately belonging to the individual, have been 
restrained, repressed, concealed from the world for one reason or an- 
other, may, being set free through dissociation from the repressing 
thoughts, rise to the surface and take part in the synthesis of the 
new personality. 

In other words there is a rearrangement and readjustment of the 
innate dispositions and those deposited by the experiences of life 
which go to form personality. Some by the process of dissociation 
are expelled from the personal synthesis; some which had been pre- 
viously expelled (repressed) by education, maturity of character, 
direct volition, and other processes of mental development are 
brought back into it. 

It is obvious that when such rearrangements and readjustments 
have occurred the mental reactions of the individual will vary largely 
from what they were before. The reaction to the environmnt will 
become altered. When systems which give rise to the habitual modes 
of thought are dissociated, naturally the reactions of the individual 
will not be influenced by them but by those of the new synthesis, and 
the character will be correspondingly changed. Inasmuch as out of 
the great storehouse of the unconscious any number of combinations 
of systems may be arranged, it is obvious that any number of sec- 
ondary personalities may be formed in the same person. As many 
as ten or twelve have been observed. 

A study of cases which have come under my personal observa- 
tion, and the reports to be found in the literature of those cases of 
multiple personality which have been studied with sufficient intensity 
and exhaustiveness, allow these general and preliminary statements, 
which are little more than descriptive of the facts, to be verified.* One 





“Unfortunately most of the reported cases were not studied from a genetic point 
of view and the reports are too meagre to afford sufficient data for a study of this 
kind. But in many cases the principles can be recognized. In the article “Hysteria 
from the Point of View of Dissociated Personality,” Journal of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy, Oct., 1906, I have given a synopsis in tabulated form of the reports accessible up 
to the date of publication. 
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of the best examples is the case of B. C. A. which I had an opportunity 
of studying over a long period of time, and to which reference has 
been frequently made. I shall first take this as the object of our study 
in psycho-genesis and afterwards that of ‘““Miss Beauchamp,” a de- 
scriptive account of which case has been already published.* 

This subject has herself written at my request two introspective 
analyses of her own case, one by the normal personality and the other 
by the secondary personality. These analyses are of great value." 
They give different versions of the same facts in accordance with the 
differing memories, knowledge and points of view of the differing 
personalities. The second also gives an account of the claimed co-con- 
scious life as experienced by herself and unknown to the normal per- 
sonality. We cannot do better than take them as a basis for a genetic 
study of the case and reproduce portions of them here. In this study 
I have made use, in addition to this material, of a large number of 
personal observations extending over five years, of numerous letters 
and analyses written by the subject at different times in her various 
phases of personality, of the memories in hypnosis, in which state 
many subconscious and dissociated perceptions and thoughts not other- 
wise remembered are brought to light, and of numerous analyses of 
her memories made on many occasions, at the expense of many hours 
of labor. Other sources of information have also been made use of. 
This investigation has resulted in a voluminous collection of records 
filling several large portfolios. In making the analyses and in many 
of the letters the subject, with extreme frankness and in the interests 
of psychology has gone in great detail into and has laid bare the most 
intimate facts of her mental life. This is true of each of the phases 
of personality, so that the point of view from which the same facts 
were seen in different moods has been obtained. This is a matter of 
no small consequence as the same fact often acquires a different aspect 
or meaning .according to the view point of the mood in which it is 
experienced. A large amount of data pertaining to the inner life of 
the subject has thus become accessible. It is obvious that data of this 
sort are necessary if the psychological status of any given period of an 
individual's life is to be related to antecedent mental experiences as 
etiological factors. But this sort of data is that which usually is 
most difficult to obtain. Our inner lives we keep hidden as in a sealed 





‘Morton Prince: The Dissvciation of a Personality; New York; Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1906. 

5Published under the title “My Life as a Dissociated Personality in the Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology; Oct.-Nov., 1908 and Dec.-Jan., 19009. 
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book from the world. In all published repo:ts of multiple person- 
ality these data are lacking, the studies dealing almost entirely with 
such facts only as were open to the observation of the investigator. 
It necessarily results from such a study of the inner life of a person 
living in the circle to which this subject belongs that many of the 
data are too intimate and personal for publication. However much 
one may be interested in science there is a point beyond which one 
shrinks from exposing one’s self in print. I am, therefore, at many 
points very properly limited to the use of general phrases and sum- 
marizing expressions instead of explicit statements of particular facts 
which, | am aware, would be more satisfactory to the critic. This 
limitation cannot be helped, but is probably compensated for by the 
fact that, if it did not exist, the subject would be one whose introspec- 
tive observations would be of much less value. 

I will only add to this statement that the data were not collected 
in support of a preconceived theory or even of a working hypothesis, 
but only after they were gathered—in fact, after much of this ma- 
terial was forgotten—were they brought together and studied. It 
was then found that when the different pieces of evidence were pieced 
together they allowed of only one conclusion, namely, that which the 
subject herself in the main reached independently as the facts were 
laid bare and brought into the field of her consciousness by the means 
I have described. 

By way of preface to the subject’s introspective analyses I re- 
produce here the followmg remarks, which I wrote as an introduction 
to the “Life,” but slightly expanded and with a few verbal changes 
to make the matter clearer. 


An account of the various phases of dissociated personality written by the 
patient after recovery and restoration of memory for all the different phases can- 
not fail to be of interest. If the writer is endowed with the capacity for accu- 
rate introspection and statement such an account ought to give an insight into 
the condition of the mind during these dissociated states that is difficult to obtain 
from objective observation, or, if elicited from a clinical narration of the patient, 
to accurately transcribe. In that remarkable book, A Mind that Found Itself, 
the author, writing after recovery from insanity, has given us a unique insight 
into the insane mind. Similarly the writer of the following account allows us 
to see the beginnings of the differentiation of her mind into complexes, the 
final development of a dissociated or multiple personality, and to understand the 
moods, points of view, motives, and domintaing ideas which characterized each 
phase. Such an aceount could only be given by a person who has had the expe- 
rience, and whe las the introspective and literary capacity to describe it. 

The writer in publishing, though with some reluctance and at my request, 
her experiences as a multiple personality. is actuated only, as I can testify, by a 
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desire to contribute to our knowledge of such conditions. The experiences of her 
illness—now happily recovered from—have led her to take an active interest in 
abnormal psychology and to inform herself, so far as is possible by the study of 
the literature, on many of the problems involved. The training thus acquired 
has plainly added to the accuracy and value of her introspective observations. 

A brief preliminary statement will be necessary in order that the account 
as told by the patient may be fully intelligible. 

The subject was under my observation for about four years. When first 
seen the case presented the ordinary picture of so-called neurasthenia, character- 
ized by persistent fatigue and the usual somatic symptoms, and by moral doubts 
and scruples. This condition, at first unsuspected, was later found to be a 
phase of multiple personality and was then termed and is described in the follow- 
ing account as state or personality A. Later another state, spoken of as person- 
ality B, suddenly developed. A had no memory of B, but the latter had full 
knowledge of A. Besides differences in memory A and B manifested distinct 
and markedly different characteristics which included moods, tastes, points of 
view, habits of thought, and controlling ideas. In place, for instance, of the 
depression, fatigue, and moral doubts and scrupules of A, B manifested rather a 
condition of exaltation, and complete freedom from neurasthenia and its accom- 
panying obsessional ideas. A and B alternated during a long period of time with 
one another. After A, for example, had existed as a personality for a number of 
hours or days she changed to B, and vice versa. After the first appearance of 
B it was soon recognized that both states were only fragments, so to speak, or 
phases of a dissociated personality, and neither represented the normal com- 
plete personality. After prolonged study this latter normal state (c) was 
obtained in hypnosis, and on being waked up a personality was found which 
possessed the combined memories of A and B, and was free from the patho- 
logical stigmata which respectively characterized each. This normal person is 
spoken of as C. This normal C had, therefore, been split and resynthisized into two 
systems of complexes or personalities, A and B. Leaving out for the sake 
of simplicity certain intermediate hypnotic states, A and B could be hypnotized 
into a single hypnotic state which was a synthesis that could be recognized as 
a complete normal personality in hypnosis. All that remained to do was to wake 
up this state and we had the normal C. This process could be reversed and 
repeated as often as desired. That is C could be split again into A and B and 
then resynthesized in c and awakened to become C again. ‘This relationship may 
be diagramatically expressed as follows: 


C) 


= y, 


The various traits which characterized and differentiated the 
different personalities will appear in the course of this genetic analy. 
With this introduction we will proceed to the latter. 
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rFHE CASE OF B. C. A. 


The first of the accounts above mentioned by the normal per- 
sonality, C, written after recovery, is in the form of a letter. She 
had complete memory for both her phases A and B. It will be noticed 
in passing that this normal self speaks of the phases A and B as her- 
self, transformed to be sure, but still herself in different “‘states.”’ 
‘As A, / felt” so and so, “as B, J felt” thus, etc. On the other hand, 
the secondary personality B, in her account, always refers to the other 
personalities as distinct personages, and uses the third person “she” 
in speaking of them. In this matter of differentiation of personalities 
B was very insistent, maintaining, as has been frequently noted in 
other cases, that she had no sense of identity of her own self-conscious- 
ness with that of the others. “I am, at any rate, a distinct person- 
ality,’ she remarks. In her consciousness there was no feeling that 
the self-consciousness of C and A was identical with her own, but the 
contrary. ‘lhis frequent phenomenon presents a standpoint from 
which the problem of the “I’’ may be studied. What is it that deter- 
mines the self-consciousness of an ego? We are not concerned with 
this old question at present, but it is worth noting that cases of dis- 
sociated personality offer a favorable material for the solution of the 
problem. 

The following extracts from the accounts by “C”’ and “B” have 
been taken as a basis for our analysis which will further attempt to 
coordinate the two accounts and to clarify the psychological develop- 
ment of the case. 


FROM ACCOUNT GIVEN BY THE NORMAL PERSONALITY C AFTER 
RECOVERY 


My pear Dr. PRINCE, 

You have asked me to give you an account of my illness as it seems 
to me now that I am myself and well; describing myself in those changes 
of personality which we have called “A” and “B.” 

It is always difficult for one to analyze one’s self accurately and the 
conditions have been very complex. I think, however, that I have a clear 
conception and appreciation of my case. I remember myself perfectly as 
“A” and as “B.” I remember my thoughts, my feelings, and my points 
of view in each personality, and can see where they are the same and 
where they depart from my normal self. These points of view will 
appear as we go on and I feel sure that my memory can be trusted. I 
recall clearly how in each state I regarded the other state and how in each 
I regarded myself. 

As I have said, I have now, as “C,” all the memories of both states 
(though none of the co-conscious life which, as B, I claimed and believed 
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I had). ‘These memories are clearly differentiated in my mind. It would 
be impossible to confuse the two as the moods which governed each were 
so absolutely different, but it is quite another thing to make them distinct 
on paper. I have, however, been.so constantly under your observation 
that you can, no doubt, correct any statement I may make which is not 
borne out by your own knowledge. 

I am, perhaps, of a somewhat emotional nature, and have never been 
very strong physically though nothing of an invalid. I have always been 
self-controlled and not at all hysterical, as I would use the word. On 
the contrary, I was, I am sure, considered a very sensible woman by those 
who know me well, though I am not so sure what they may think of me 
now. I am, however, very sensitive and responsive te impressions in the 
sense that I am easily affected by my environment. For instance, at the 
theatre I lose myself in the play and feel keenly all the emotions portrayed 
by the actors. ‘These emotions are reflected vividly in my face and man- 
ner sometimes to the amusement of those with me and, if the scene is a 
painful one, it often takes me a long time to recover from the effect of it. 
The same is true of scenes from actual life. 

Before this disintegration took place I had borne great responsibility 
and great sorrow with what I think I am justified in calling fortitude, 
and I do not think the facts of my previous life would warrant the 
assumption that I was naturally nervously unstable. It does not carry 
great weight, I know, for one to say of one’s self,—I am sensible, I am 
stable, I am not hysterical,—but I believe the statement can be corrobo- 
rated by the testimony of those who have known me through my years 
of trial. The point I wish to make is that my case shows that such an ill- 
ness as I have had is possible to a constitutionally stable person and is not 
confined to those of an hysterical tendency. 

A year previous to this division of personality a long nervous strain, 
covering a period of four years, had culminated in the death of one very 
dear to me—my husband. I was, at the end of that period, in good 
physical health, though nervously worn, but this death occurred in such 
a way as to cause me a great shock, and within the six days following I 
lost twenty pounds in weight. For nearly three months I went almost 
entirely without food, seemingly not eating enough to sustain life. | 
did not average more than three or four hours’ sleep out of the twenty- 
four, but I felt neither hungry nor faint, and was extremely busy and 
active, being absorbed both by home responsibilities and business affairs. 
The end of the year, (5 years after the beginning of my husband’s ill- 
ness,) however, found me in very poor health physically and I was ner- 
vously and mentally exhausted. I was depressed, sad, felt that I had 
lost all that made life worth living and, indeed, I wished to die. I was 
very nervous, unable to eat or sleep, easily fatigued, suffered constantly 
from headache, to which I had always been subject, and was not able to 
take much exercise. The physician under whose care I was at this time 
told me, when I asked him to give my condition a name, that | was suf- 
fering from “nervous and cerebral exhaustion.” 

It was at this time that the shock which caused the division of per- 
sonality occurred [resulting in Period III]. 


Although this last statement is true so far as concerns the com- 
plete dissociation of personality which resulted in the birth of an inde- 
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pendent alternating personality, the first beginning of the genesis of 
that personality can be traced back to a far earlier period when she 
was about twenty years of age, that is to say nineteen years before the 
final cleavage. These beginnings were an embryonic cluster or com- 
plex of rebellious ideas, “floating thoughts, impulses, desires, inclina- 
tions” and intense feelings which came into being at this early period 
in consequence Of an emotional trauma. 

| It should be noted that the term “‘complex’’ is used in this study, 
not in the Freudian sense, but with the older and more comprehensive 
meaning of an organized system of ideas, affects, and innate and ac- 
quired dispositions. | 

I propose to trace in the course of this study, first, the gradual 
growth by successive syntheses of this rebellious cluster with other 
idea-clusters during a period of fourteen years. This period I shall 
call Period I. 

Second, its incubation, organization and segregation from the 
main personality during a second period of five years as a fairly well 
defined complex known as the B complex. This period I shall call 
Period II. 

Third, the culmination of the incubating process and, as the 
result of an emotional shock, final bursting into flower of the B com- 
plex as the B personality. This period I shall call Period III. 

Fourth, the reversion to the original personality, but now one 
so disintegrated, shorn and shattered by the segregation of the auton- 
omous B complex and of certain instincts as to be a so-called secon- 
dary disintegrated personality, A. 

Fifth, the alternation of these two strongly contrasted abnormal 
personalities. 

Finally, the reintegration of the two abnormal personalities into 
one normal original personality, C. 

In following the evolution of the personalities my main 
purpose will be to bring to light the psychological forces which 
brought about the disaggregation, on the one hand and the synthetic 
construction of the new personal systems, on the other. 

The following characterization of Periods will be convenient 
for reference.° 

Period I. From wedding to beginning of husband’s illness 

(14 years) characterized by a group of rebellious 
ideas. 





*The division into periods follows that given in the second account by B. 
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Period II. During husband's illness (4 years) and one year 
following (5 years), characterized by B complex 
and terminating with shock. 

Period III. Beginning with shock, characterized by B person- 
ality and terminating one month later by another 
shock in 

Period IV. Personality A plus B complex lasting one week, 
followed by 

Period V. Characterized by alternations of A and B person- 
alities and lasting several years until reintegrated 
in original normal personality, C. — 


All these changes from Period I to IV inclusive were caused by 
emotional shocks awakened by a common factor in a closely associated 
situation. In period IV the A personality had no amnesia for per- 
sonality B. This amnesia developed in Period V. 

PERIOD I 

The writer C in her account passes over the early first period, 
although she remembers clearly the historical facts and has given a 
very precise description of them in the many analyses which have been 
made and recorded. In the second account,’ written in the secondary 
B phase of personality, she recognizes the embryonic emotional com- 
plex of this first period, and its genetic relation to the later B complex, 
and to her own still later developed B personality. ‘This complex” 
she wrote, “it seems to me is the same, though only slightly devel- 
oped, as that which appeared later and is described as complex B. 
In trying to explain this condition, which it seems to me was the first 
start of what ultimately resulted in a division of personality, I will 
divide the time into periods, and I will call this period I.” (This 
same division into periods I have thought it well to follow.) She 
also identified the ideas of this early complex with ideas and feelings 
which she still entertained and which formed a marked characteristic 
of her own dissociated (B) personality. 

For the sake of clearness and simplicity of phraseology it will 
be well from now on to speak of the subject when in the dissociated B 
state simply as B, and when united in the normal state as C. In this 
way, as C points out, we shall avoid constant repetition and circum- 
locution in such phrases as, ‘“‘when the subject was in the B state,”’ etc. 
You must not, however, be misled by the connotation of terms and 
read into this nomenclature more than the psychological facts warrant, 





‘Journal Abnormal Psychology, Vol. III, No. 5, P. 311. 
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or make distinctions of personality which transcend in any way psy- 
chological laws. Dissociated and multiple personality are not novel 
freak phenomena, but are only exaggerations of the normal and due 
to exaggerations of normal processes, and it is for this reason that 
they are of interest and importance. For, being exaggerations, they 
accentuate and bring out into high relief certain tendencies and func- 
tional mechanisms which belong to normal conditions, and they dif- 
ferentiate mental processes, one from another, which normally are 
not so easily recognized. 

They are caricatures, so to speak, of the normal. In one respect 
they may be likened to the staining of an anatomical specimen pre- 
pared for the microscope by which the various anatomical structures 
are brought out into strong contrast with one another and easily dif- 
ferentiated, like the boundaries of countries on a colored map. With- 
out the staining all would have a homogeneous appearance and dif- 
ferentiation would be difficult. So, though a secondary personality 
is in one sense but a phase of the whole personality, it is characterized 
largely by an accentuation and determination of particular constitu- 
ents to be found in the given normal everyday personality, and by the 
subordination or repression of others, both being effected by the 
exaggeration of the normal processes of dissociation and synthesis. 
In such a secondary personality these constituents and processes are 
easily recognized though they may be hidden under normal conditions. 
In saying that a secondary personality is a phase of the whole per- 
sonality the latter term—whole personality—must be taken in the 
sense of including all the past experiences‘ of life which have been 
organized, deposited and conserved in the unconscious, and all the 
instincts and innate dispositions of the individual. These past ex- 
periences form, as we have seen,* a storehouse of formative material 
which, for the most part, under ordinary conditions, may lie dormant 
though potential; but any elements of this material may, under special 
influences, be awakened to activity and, uniting with particular con- 
stituents of the normal everyday personality, take part under the urge 
of their own instinctive impulses and dispositions in the formation of 
a new personality. The remainder of the normal personality then be- 
comes submerged and dormant in the unconscious.° 





*The Unconscious. Lecture IX. 

*By the “unconscious” is to be understood the neurograms, or systems of acquired’ 
residua (brain dispositions), plus the innate psycho-physiological dispositions with 
which they are organized. By these systems, according to the theory of memory, 
experiences are conserved. They may lie dormant, or they may become stimulated 
into activity. In the latter case they may function subconsciously, or their conscious 


equivalents may enter consciousness. 
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To return to the evolution of the B personality. If this final 
phase be correctly traced back 19 years to the early antecedent re- 
bellious complex above referred to, we shall see that the evolution of 
multiple personality ir this case passed through several successive 
stages and was of slow growth. Speaking generally, it may, indeed, 
be ascribed, primarily, on the one hand, to the disruptive or dissociat- 
ing effect of continuous conflicts between the opposing impulses of in- 
nate dispositions and instincts (emotions), and, on the other, to the 
gradual synthesization of the components of personality repressed by 
these conflicts into the subconscious. The secondary incubation of 
these repressed and other deposited experiences of life followed, with 
the final setting free of all this formative material, when fully ma- 
tured, by the force, awakened by a trauma, of the conative emotional 
impulses belonging to it. The analogues of these phenomena and 
mechanisms are observed in sudden religious conversion which in 
principle is an alteration of personality.*° 

All the historical evidence at hand, derived from searching in- 
vestigation, goes to show that at the early period to which I have re- 
ferred (period 1) the subject received an emotional shock, ‘‘which,”’ 
B wrote, “it seems to me, as I look at it now, resulted in the first cleav- 
age of personality. This emotion was one of fright and led to rebel- 
lion [in the form of rebellious thoughts] against a certain condition 
of her life, and formed a small vague complex [of thoughts and emo- 
tions] which persisted in the sense that it recurred from time to time, 
though it was always immediately suppressed.’”"* And this vague 
complex of rebellious thoughts necessarily soon gave rise to and in- 
cluded other “floating thoughts, impulses, desires, inclinations,” all of 
which the subject suppressed or endeavored to suppress during a long 
period of years. “This complex,” she adds, as quoted above, “it 
seems to me, was the same, though only slightly developed, as that 
which appeared later, and is described as complex B.”” (P. 316). 

The “shock” when more deeply analysed proved to be the excita- 
tion of certain emotions which, besides a mild degree of fright, were 
intense repugnance or disgust, and another affect which we will term 
X. The emotion of repugnance was so intense as to require consider- 
able fortitude to withstand and gave rise to much agitation. It ac- 





*Prince. Jour. Abnormal Psychology. Vol. I, No. 1, 1906. Also, The Dissociation 
of a Personality, 2nd ed. Chap. XXI. 

James. Varieties of Religious Experiences. 

"I. e., “Tried not to think of it”; “put it out of her mind as a disagreeable fact.” 
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companied a cluster of “rebellious” ideas awakened by the realization 
of an unexpectedly disagreeable situation and relation. This cluster 
I shall call the rebellious complex to distinguish it from the later B 
complex into which it became constellated. This rebellious complex 
with the emotion of repugnance (instinct of repulsion) was of neces- 
sity frequently excited by the conditions of life and, therefore, of 
frequent recurrence, after the fashion of an obsession. After the 
first shock the fright naturally subsided, for one reason, from habitua- 
tion to the conditions. The X affect, never experienced before, from 
the very first was repressed by the inhibiting force of the more intense 
emotion of disgust.** Fear also was involved in this repression, for 
there was a conflict between the opposing forces of conflicting emo- 
tions; and in such a conflict—as, for example, between fear and anger 
—the stronger tends to repress its antagonist and whatever it con- 
flicts with. Consequently the recurring rebellious complex was habit- 
ually accompanied by repugnance alone. The exact constitution of 
this rebellious complex I am not at liberty to mention. It may have 
been a matter of mother-in-law, or of social arrangements, or par- 
ticular duties and responsibilities, or something else—it does not mat- 
ter and it is not necessary to say. It was a shrinking from a par- 
ticular condition of her life. It was certainly not a wish unless this 
shrinking and “kicking against the pricks’ can be twisted into its 
opposite as a wish to be free from the objectionable condition. Still 
less was it a morally unacceptable or intolerable wish, being just the 
opposite; for both the rebellious thoughts and the wish to be free from 
the condition objected to were acceptable and justified to herself in 
her mind, and, in her secret thoughts at least, tolerated as natural and 
reasonable’® Nevertheless, as B. affirms, the rebellious thoughts were 
put out of mind, as of a disagreeable fact, as they arose from time to 
time; but this was only from a sense of duty in consideration of re- 
sponsibilities undertaken. I could make this clearer if I were at liberty 
to enter into the details of these rebellious thoughts. Her life in every 
other respect was an unusually happy one, surrounded by all that one 
should desire, and included a devoted husband whom she loved, ad- 
mired and respected. For these reasons alone she felt it a duty to sup- 
press all expression of her rebellious feelings. 





“Instinct of repulsion (McDougall). 

“Nor were they the reaction to or the expression of a previously repressed sexual 
wish as any such wish would have met no conscious resistance. It is easy to see in 
the light of all the facts that, given a certain change in the conditions, or point of 
view, there would have been no shock and no rebellion. 
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The main point, from the point of view of psychogenesis, is that 
at this early stage we have constantly recurring conflicts between the 
conative forces pertaining to emotions linked with sentiments of duty, 
loyalty, and affection, on the one hand, and those pertaining to the 
rebellious thoughts with corresponding desires, impulses, etc., rein- 
forced with the emotion of repugnance, on the other. The former 
always won and the latter were inhibited or repressed into the uncon- 
scious. That such constantly repressed thoughts with their strong 
feeling tones should be conserved in the unconscious was a psycholog- 
ical necessity, afd also that they should arise into consciousness from 
time to time like an obsession whenever stimulated by environmental 
conditions and personal. I may simply cite the two following simple 
examples. 

The subject, governed by the maternal instinct, naturally loved 
to take care of her baby and “make things for him to wear, and 
fuss over them’’; and yet there were “floating thoughts” of an oppo- 
site character which later, as will appear, emerged and became con- 
spicuous in the B complex and B personality. ‘She was very fond 
of her father-in-law and did everything to make him happy,” and yet 
there were other thoughts which conceived of him as a “fussy old 
bother.” These again were represented later in the loss of sentiments 
of affection and in the point of view of the B phases. There was no 
real dissociation and doubling of consciousness; these conflicting at- 
titudes and tendencies were, at least in the beginning until the later 
period of stress and strain when they eventuated in corresponding 
action, merely evanescent thoughts, wishes and impulses which easily 
passed out of mind, or an undercurrent of thought such as all of us 
have more or less. 

Later, when they became more insistent and persistent, they 
had to be repressed by an effort of will. 

Then it followed that C, conscious of these contrary impulses, 
reproached herself for them, thought herself wicked to have them, 
and when they became insistent repressed them. Their intrusion into 
consciousness was probably favored by a considerable degree of neu- 
rasthenia, for when she was ill they were more frequent and obtru- 
sive, while with good health and happiness they disappeared, as is the 
case with all obsessing ideas. 

The occurrence of such contrary impulses would probably have 
been of no account and nothing more would have been heard from 
them, as in the case of ordinary mortals, if it had not been for a 
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period of stress and strain which she was destined to undergo. As it 
was, the awakening of these contrary thoughts and impulses was 
fraught with a danger to the psychical unity, a danger that actually 
materialized, namely: as these conflicting impulses, being also rebel- 
lious against the conditions of life, were constantly awakened con- 
temporaneously with the specialized frequently recurring ‘rebellious 
complex,’’ the whole tended to become synthesized into a large com- 
plex which later, during the second period of stress and strain, became 
in turn the nucleus of a still larger complex (B). During this latter 
period, as we shall see, like the forces of a growing political revo- 
lution, the rebellious thoughts and impulses increased in number, fre- 
quency and intensity, until there were times when they acquired the 
mastery in the conflicts and repressed the previously opposing 
thoughts of duty, affection, etc., and dominated the personality. The 
effect of such intense conflict was to cause by repression a rift in the 
personality, i. e., to dissociate large system of ideas, (with their emo- 
tions) from other systems. All this will appear as we go on. 

There is another point which it is interesting here to note. The 
secondary phase B looking back recognizes (i. e., has a sense of aware- 
ness) that the ‘rebellious thoughts” and the various contrary impulses 
were herself. “I was the rebellion;’’ ‘I think of the rebellion as my- 
self ;” “I was the rebellion which she kept to herself ;” ““The first com- 
plex formed a something I am;”’ “I think I am made up of all the im- 
pulses which began to come then;’’ “It seems to me, as I think of it 
now, that I was always there—sometimes more, sometimes less—in 
the form of conflicting impulses.’’ In these and similar phrases B, 
over and over again, in numerous analyses at widely separated in- 
tervals, identifies these early conscious processes with her own in- 
dividuality. Nevertheless, “I was not an / then, you know,” she ex- 
plains, ‘but to understand what I write you will have to call me so. I 
remember them now as my thoughts, but as that time I never thought 
of myself as a self.”” “I never thought, ‘I’ do not like this or that 
then; it was like an impulse in the other direction.” Let it not be for- 
gotten, then, that at the beginning the rebellious complex and impulses 
were not synthesized and segregated as anego. Nevertheless, in fact, 
whenever she attempts to describe the early rebellious complex and 
the impulses she drops into the mode of saying, “I felt so and so,” 
and finds herself obliged to use this personal pronoun when thinking 
of these past thoughts, and the same is true when she speaks of the 
more fully developed subsequent B complex. 
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You will say,that there is nothing particularly remarkable or 
unusual in this,, We all think of our past thoughts as our own. But 
the unusual thing is that B—the subject in the B phase of personality 
—does not think of C’s other thoughts or conscious experiences as her 
wn. In fact she persistently refuses to recognize these others as 
hers. She has no feeling of their having belonged to her own con- 
sciousness. ‘They were not my thoughts,” she says. This is true of 
this other content of the conscious life of the early first period as well 
as of the later periods when the B complex and the B personality 
appeared. “She liked,” such and such a thing; “J didn’t!” “She 
thought,” so and so; “J didn’t;” referring respectively to the thoughts 
of the dominant consciousness and the contrary thoughts. ‘Yet in 
referring to the B complex,” she writes of the second period (p. 315) 
‘I find myself continually saying ‘I;’ it is dificult not to do so. This, 
| think, must show the intimate relation between the two. I think 
of the B complex and I find I think of it as myself, although I do not 
think of A and C as myself, and they do not seem to be my own per- 
sonality.” 


This feeling by a secondary personality that certain conscious 


experiences belong, or belonged, to her owr personal consciousness 
or ego and that others do not, or did not, belong is a common phe- 
nomenon in such cases and is of great significance. It is a phe- 
nomenon which justifies the inference that the relation which one sys- 
tem of ideas bears to that which we call the ego is different from 
that of the ether system; it is a phenomenon, too, which must be taken 
into account in solving the problem of the ego. When we study the 
records of cases of multiple personality we find as a frequent observa- 
tion that the secondary personality distinguishes between the conscious 
experiences which belong to itself and those which belong to the princi- 
pal personality, and to other secondary personalities, if more than one. 
This differentiation is based upon the feeling of self-consciousness 
being attached to the former and not to the latter. It is not, therefore, 
simply a matter of the experiences occurring at different chronological 
epochs. Indeed the two different sets of experiences may be synchron- 
ous, one being conscious and the other coconscious. 

I ‘havé passed over 4 question which is sure to be asked: Why 
did the umexpected situation, whatever it was, occasion’ the “‘shock” 
and the rebellious complex? I may say frankly that the situation was 
not one which would induce such a disastrous effect in the ordinary 
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individual. ‘The answer is to be found in the principle of settings 
which give meaning to ideas.** Every idea over and above the sensory 
images which take part in its content has meaning; and the meaning is 
determined by antecedent experiences (thoughts, perceptions, feelings, 
etc.) with which it is associated, i. e., in which it is set. An idea of a 
particular individual, for example, has one meaning for one person 
and another meaning for another according to the associated mental 
experiences of each. These experiences form the setting or context 
which determines the meaning, point of view, and attitude of mind 
towards any given object or situation presented to consciousness. 
Whenever an emotional “shock’’ (one that is not a simple in- 
stinct reaction) occurs, this setting of antecedent experiences, organiz- 
ed with emotions, behaves as a sort of psychological torch which some 
later experience sets aflame, so to speak, as an emotional shock. It 
reacts in accordance with the emotions (fear, disgust, etc.) which the 
“meaning” includes. Now analytical investigation revealed settings 
to the “‘situation’’ dating in part from early childhood and in part 
from later experiences. An attitude of mind, therefore, already ex- 
isted which was ready to react with the emotions (fear and disgust) 
which were excited by the meaning of the situation. It is easy to see, 
in the light of the actual facts, that if a certain factor of the situation 
had been altered, without altering the situation itself, its meaning 
would have been altered, i. e., it would not have awakened the setting 
built up by the experiences of life, and would not have excited the 
emotional response (shock) that ensued. 


DISSOCIATION 


But the organization of an emotional complex was not the whole 
effect of the shock. In addition, if the memories of B can be trust- 
ed—and I believe they can—there resulted in a minor degree a cleay- 
age or dissociation of personality. This was not so pronounced as 
to give rise to noticeable pathological manifestations, but apparently 
sufficient to make at least a line of indenture, so to speak, which after- 
wards was easily broadened and deepened into a complete dissocia- 
tion, This is not easy to demonstrate at this late date, but there are 
certain facts that have some evidential value. 

In the first place, according to the evidence, there developed 
a tendency in what we have called the rebellious conplex to take on 


a 


imce: The Unconscious: Lecture X; also, The Meaning of Ideas as Deter- 
mined by Settings, Jr. Abnormal Psychology, Oct.-Nov., 1912.) 
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independent activity, or an automatism after the nature of an obses- 
sion, outside the domain of the will and self-control. No amount of 
easoning or of self reproach sufficed to change the point of view. 
Like an obsession it would not down and recurred automatically. 

In the second place, it seems, according to B’s memories, that the 
activity of the rebellious complex of ideas began to take place to a 
certain extent outside the focus of the attentive consciousness, in the 
sense that the personal consciousness was not conscious or aware of 
their presence. This means that at times when the ideas in question 
were not in consciousness, and therefore might be supposed to be dor- 
mant in the unconscious, they recurred nevertheless and were in sub- 
conscious activity, -i. e., were coconscious. This statement is based 
upon the interrogation of B who to the best of her memory thought 
that the “rebellious ideas were split off and went on by themselves 
while the subject C was thinking of other things, without her being 
aware of them.” “They were coconscious as I know it now.” 

Too much weight should not be laid upon memories of this kind 
after such long intervals of time, and I would not be understood as 
doing so; but that the memories of this secondary personality may 
be given their just value it should be explained that, like some other 
secondary personalities, B’s memory embraces not only the mental 
states (thoughts, perceptions, feelings, etc.,) of the principal person- 
ality which were within the focus of attention, but those which were in 
the fringe or margin of awareness and those which were entirely out- 
side, i. e., fully subconscious. This has proved to be the case by num- 
erous test observations and experiments. B might, therefore, remem- 
ber split off (coconscious) rebellious states if they existed. One rea- 
son for this enlargement of the field of memory of this phase of per- 
sonality is that besides being an alternating personality’’ she is a co- 
conscious personality. But this is another story which we shall have to 
postpone for the present. 

In the third place, the constant invasion of the field of the per- 
sonal consciousness by the contrary impulses, which I have already 
spoken of, suggest, if they do not indicate, a certain degree of auto- 
matic activity arising from the unconscious and dissociated from the 
rest of the conscious field. In the light of what has already been told 
and of later developments, to be described in the next lecture, the 
inference assumes a high degree of probability that these impulses 





| use the present tense as more convenient although I am speaking of a past 
condition. 
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were manifestations of ideas and feeling tones belonging to an earlier 
period of life—childhood or girlhood—which had been conserved in 
the unconscious and which now erupted into the field of the personal 
coconsciousness. 

I do not want to, make too much of these early tendencies to dis- 
sociation nor is the matter important. For historical comprehension, 
however, it is desirable that the facts should be mentioned for, if our 
interpretation be correct, they were evidently steps in the evolution of 
the final disintegration. 

Thus matters went on during this first period, covering a span of 
14 years; sometimes the rebellious complex, enlarged and constel- 
lated with conflicting thoughts, desires and impulses, recurred with 
frequency, and sometimes they remained dormant for considerable 
intervals, the state of general health apparently often being the deter- 
mining factor. 


LECTURE II 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE B COMPLEX 
Periop II 


At then end of the 14 year span—when the second period 
begins—the subject “received a great shock in the sudden illness of 
her husband. This illness was of such a nature that she knew no 
complete recovery was possible and that death might result at any 
time.” (P. 316). This second shock aroused once more the emotion of 
fright, and the old rebellion and a certain apprehensiveness, a trait 
which is inherent to a marked degree in her character. During the 
following four years which covered the illness of her husband she was 
almost literally torn to pieces mentally by this apprehensiveness— 
always anticipating the inevitable hanging over her. 

After the first two weeks, when her husband’s temporary recov- 
ery took place, the same old rebellious complex returned with intensi- 
fied force as the condition that gave rise to it returned. But she 
repressed all expression of it, resolved that no one should guess her 
secret because she did not wish to give pain to another. So she kept 
her secret to herself, and what she kept te herself became the begin- 
nings of a new personality. ‘Then came the nervous strain of sor- 
row, anxiety, and care, and the inability to reconcile herself to the 
inevitable. ‘This nervous strain continued for four years. C’s life 
during this time was given up entirely to the care of her husband; 
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she tried to live up to her ideal—which was a high one—of duty 
and responsibility, and always having the sense of failure, discour- 
agement and apprehension.”” (P. 316). Necessarily she was cut off 
from the social world of gaiety by the care that devolved upon her or, 
considering her temperament, thought she was. A person of less 
intense feeling and governed by pure intellect quite likely might have 
reasonably arranged her life so that she could have both given 
all the care she wished to the invalid, on the one hand, and partici- 
pated in the pleasures of social life, on the other. But, like many 
anxious wives and mothers whom all physicians see, her anxiety and 
feelings were too intense for such cool reasoning, her mind became 
single tracked and she shut herself off from the world she loved. 
Consequently, during this period of stress and strain the old rebellious 
complex not only became intensified and more persistent, but also be- 
came enlarged and systematized with a still larger cluster of rebel- 
lious thoughts. To the old rebellion there was now added a rebel- 
lion against the hardness of fate which was about to cheat her out of 
the happiness which belonged to her, and still more against the new 
conditions of life as she found them. This is what the incurable ill- 
ness of her husband meant to her. 


She rebelled bitterly, [B writes in a letter;] she could not have it 
so and it was so. No one knew what his illness was and she bent every 
energy to conceal his true condition. She blamed herself for his illness [in 
her ignorance of the pathology of disease], and after a time she began to 
have that sense of being double. More than anything else she wanted to 
be happy; she saw all happiness going and she could not let it go—it must 
not—she would be happy, and she couldn’t. It was a fight with herself 
all the time. We were A and B then just as much as we are now. The 
part that afterwards became A doing all that a devoted conscientious 
wife could do, determined that her husband should never miss anything 
of love and care; and the part that afterwards became B rebelling 
against it all, not willing to give up her youth, longing for pleasure, and 
above all for happiness. To be happy, that was always the cry, and it 
was not possible. 


It was a longing for conditions which in her mind seemed essen- 
tial, and she could not accept the conditions as they were. “It was a 
rebellion, a longing for happiness, a disinclination to give up the 
pleasures of life which the conditions required; and there was a cer- 
tain determination to have these pleasures in spite of everything, and 
this resulted in a constant struggle between C and this complex.” 
It was that inability, which is so common and causes so much mental 
disturbance and unhappiness in so many people, to reconcile and ad- 
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just oneself to the actual situation of one’s life and accept it. And 
here, in the case of B. C. A., we recognize in the center of the rebellion 
of this second period of stress and strain, the same thoughts which 
had cropped up evanescently during the first period but now become 
more intense and persistent, more disturbing and the fundamental 
cause of the inability to adjust herself to the situation. 

These thoughts, however, were not tolerated by the subject and 
were put out of mind and repressed into the unconscious by her right- 
mindedness. It thus became a matter of conflict between the light- 
hearted gay sentiments and temperament of inexperienced youth 
which, in ignorance of life, finds it difficult to accept its serious re- 
sponsibilities, and the sentiments of honor, duty, and affection which 
were the dominating traits. These facts are too intimate to go into in 
greater detail, but each one will probably recognize in himself some 
such conflicting desires and tendencies. 


This is the place to point out certain major traits in the character 
of B. C. A. which enable us to recognize more clearly the source of 
the conflicting impulses and help to make intelligible their uprushes. 
There were two strongly marked elements in her character which had 
always been noticeable and which, given the appropriate conditions, 
were almost bound to come in conflict. B.C. A. during all her girl- 
hood days and early married life was noted for her happy, buoyant, 
lively, light-hearted disposition. She was ready at all times for pleas- 
ure and could not bear to give it up, and she had an unusually intense 
desire to be happy; she-loved happiness and wanted happiness, and 
when happiness dominated, as it generally did in a person of such a 
disposition, she was filled with the “joy of life.” Responsive to her 
environment, when her surroundings were sympathetic all the joy 
and mirth of her own personality was given out ard reflected upon 
others. She was of an intense nature in that she felt all the anxieties, 
sorrows, and joys of life with great and equal intensity. But it was 
joy and happiness which appealed to her as the one thing she must 
preserve. This was one of her character traits. 

. Qn the other hand the second trait was equally strong, namely, 
unreasonably high moral ideals, so high even in the little every day 
afiairs. of life that only a strong stern fanatic or ascetic could live 
consistently and perpetually up to them; she was intensely conscientious 
and high-minded with an almost inordinate sense of honor and duty; 
and there was also an overweening pride in her rectitude and moral 
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ideals which sometimes seems to have transcended common-sense; 
and there was pride in her pride. Reserved and rather unapproach- 
able to strangers she was affectionate to relatives and intimates. 

These two traits of character if analyzed would be seen to be 
two great strongly contrasted systems of ideas and sentiments” with 
their respective emotions and feelings. They formed two sides to 
her personality, and the conflicts that ensued could be said to have 
been between the two sides. 

To say that these two traits or groups of traits—love of the 
joy of life and conscientious devotion to duty—were combined in one 
person is not of course to mention anything out of the ordinary. What 
was out of the ordinary was the intensity with which each existed. 
Now that she has recovered from her illness and has reverted to the 
normal synthesized personality these traits are still easily noticeable. 
None but a person of unusually strong, fixed character, capable of 
holding an ideal continuously in mind, subordinating all else, could 
have downed the cry for happiness and lighter pleasures of life. When 
we come to the secondary split personalities we shall see that the 
splitting was between these two traits; the elements of one gathering 
about itself associated elements, formed one personality with cor- 
responding reactions to the environment, and the elements of the 
other in similar fashion formed the other personality. Thus stronger 
conflicts arose. 


The recognition of mental conflicts as disturbances of personality 
and determinants of conduct is as old as literature itself. They have 
been the theme of poets, dramatists and fiction writers of every age. 
It has remained for modern dynamic psychology to study and de- 
termine with exactness the phenomena, discover the mental mechan- 
isms involved and formulate the laws. One school, the so-called 
psycho-analysts, claims to find in practically all conflicts, a very com- 
plicated mechanism involving repression, unconscious processes (gen- 
erally a sexual wish for the most part from infantile life) a “censor,” 
a compromise, conversion and disguisement of the repressed factor 
in the form of a psycho-neurosis, or other mental and physiological 
phenomena, substitution, etc. I have no intention of entering into a 





“By a sentiment is meant an idea about which are organized emotional instincts 
such as anger, fear, love, etc. The instinct through the discharge of its.emotion pro- 
vides the impulsive force which carries the idea to fulfillment. Thus a sentiment 
is more than an idea, it is idea plus emotion or feeling without which the idea woujd 
be relatively, if not absolutely, inert, lifeless. 
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discussion of the correctness of such mechanisms. The sole point | 
wish to make is that, even if so, to find such mechanisms and results 
to be universal is the reductio ad absurdum just as it would be to find 
that a conflict between a policeman and a resisting rioter is always car- 
ried out by a process which is manifested by a black eye and cracked 
skull, arrest, trial and conviction of the rioter. The process of the 
physical conflict may be simple or complex and be manifested and ter- 
minated in many ways. It may be carried out by and result in simple 
dissociation of the rioter from the crowd and sending him home about 
his business. 

So with mental conflicts which may be manifested in many ways 
and have various results. I shall reserve for a later discussion some 
of these ways and results. One way and mechanism is, as in the 
latter example of the rioter, the simple repression and dissociation 
of the weaker factor resulting in the domination of the stronger, and 
the determination of conduct according to the impulses and tendencies 
organized within the mental system that has gained the ascendency. 
But in maintaining social law and order we may have to deal, not 
with a single rioter, but with a mob or organized rebellion. Then 
the repression of the uprising may bring into action more memories 
and more systematized forces and may result in the repression of 
organized factions and an alteration of the social system. So mental 
conflicts may involve large systems and result in extensive rearrange- 
ments and repressions; in other words, an alteration with dissociation 
of personality. This was the mechanism and result in the case now 


under examination. 


The conflicts were between the impulses or conative forces dis- 
charged from the emotions pertaining to youthful sentiments of 
pleasure and joy and play and ideas with exalting pleasure-feeling 
tones, all constituting wishes for the pleasures and happiness of youth 
—conflicts, I mean, between these forces and those of ethical senti- 
ments of duty, with others involving the emotions of affection, anxiety, 
sympathy, admiration, and depressing pain-feeling tones. For the 
time being, at least, the latter won and the former were repressed. 
But they were still there, conserved in the unconscious, ready to spring 
to life in response to a stimulus at any favorable opportunity when the 
repressing force of the will power was weakened by stress and strain. 
So we see that the conflicting wishes and impulses which jarred and 
threatened the mental equilibrium of the subject were, after all, only 
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impulses or incursions from the unconscious of repressed antecedent 
nental experiences (wishes and conative tendencies) which were ele- 
nts in the normal character. fa 

Thus it came about that the original complex of rebellious 
thoughts against a particular condition had become slowly enlarged 

ito a rebellion against general conditions, and constellated with a 
number of specific wishes for pleasure (which were incompatible with 
her life) and the corresponding impulses into a still larger complex. 

It is this latter that we have cailed the B complex. 

It had become evolved and organized out of the original “‘rebelli- 
ous’ complex as its nucleus by receiving successive accretions from 
later rebellious ideas and wishes in conflict with the personality, much 
as the pearl in the oyster grows by successive accretions. 

From one point of view it was a highly developed “mood.” 

It was still under control but later, as we shall find, it was des- 
tined to assume autonomous activity and play a dominant role. 

‘“C was still conscious of these thoughts,” [B wrote in her ac- 
count,] but they represented to her the selfish and weak part of her 
nature and she tried to suppress them; tried to put them out of her 
mind but they still persisted, and she was always to a greater or less 
extent aware of them. ‘There was no lack of awareness and no 
amnesia. As the months and years went on the sorrow and anxiety 
of the C group increased, and the conflicting thoughts and rebellion of 
the B group increased. C was ashamed of the latter and always tried 
to suppress such thoughts as they arose. If during those yearsanything 
happy had come to C the formation of this rebellious complex would, 
I believe, have beer retarded, perhaps stopped altogether, but noth- 
ing pleasant happened; it was all grief, and everything went wrong. 

Notwithstanding the continuing stress and strain and lack of joy 
all probably would have gone well if C’s husband had recovered and 
she had retained her physical health. Returning to her normal life, 
she would have been only one more of those who have lived through 
a period of anxious perturbation. But unfortunately, as it happened, 
‘“C’s husband died suddenly away from home, the one thing she had 
{dreaded and] felt she could not bear.” She received the news over 
the telephone. 


She did not recover [B states] from the shock and became more and 
more nervous, was very much depressed, easily fatigued, suffered con- 
stantly from headache, and was possessed by all sorts of doubts and fears, 
reproaching herself for things done and undone. She also overtaxed her 
strength in attending to business matters. (P. 317). 
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C's physical health immediately and suddenly gave way. Her 
own account, already given, goes more into detail and lets us see the 
extent to which she was handicapped by physical and mental ill-health 
in her struggle against her rebellious impulses—against fate. She was 
not given half a chance. Her description of her condition may be re- 
peated here: 


I was at that time in good physical health, though nervously worn, 
but this death occurred in such a way as to cause me a great shock and 
within the six days following I lost twenty pounds in weight. For nearly 
three months I went almost entirely without food, seemingly not eating 
enough to sustain life, and I did not average more than three or four 
hours’ sleep out of the twenty-four, but I felt neither hungry nor faint, 
and was extremely busy and active, being absorbed both by home respon- 
sibilities and business affairs. The end of the year, however, found me 
in very poor health physically and I was nervously and mentally ex- 
hausted. I was depressed, sad, felt that I had lost all that made life 
worth living and, indeed, I wished to die. I was very nervous, unable to 
eat or sleep, easily fatigued, suffered constantly from headache, to which 
I had always been subject, and was not able to take much exercise. The 
physician under whose care I was at this time told me, when I asked him 
to give my condition a name, that I was suffering from “nervous and 
cerebral exhaustion.” (P. 242-3). 


It is always the case in so-called neurasthenic states that the 
power of selfcontrol is weakened, resistance to obsessing thoughts di- 
minishes and the latter tend to take on automaticity and invade and 
dissociate the personality. And there is also a certain degree of re- 
pression and dissociation of previously dominant systems of ideas. In 
other words every case of socalled neurasthenia and hysteria is a 
greater or less alteration of personality.” 

Accordingly, although at the beginning of Period II, four years 
before, the B complex was only a loosely organized system of re- 
bellious thoughts, wishes and impulses recurring from time to time, 
this system now began in her physically and mentally weakened con:- 
dition to acquire increased force, to invade the personal conscious- 
ness, and breaking through the repressing force of the will to gain 
autonomous sovereignty and temporarily to dominate the conduct. 
In the prolonged conflict the rebellion with its contrary wishes was at 
moments to gain the ascendency. In other words, these other elements 
came to the surface and gathered to themselves all the discordant ele- 
ments of personality, much as a radical political party gathers to itself 





“Hysteria from the Point of View of Dissociated Personality. Journal Abnormal 


Psychology, 1906. 
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| the rebellious discordant factions that-are in antagonism to the 
governing conservative party. In one sense another side to the char- 
acter had become crystallized and autonomous, and, through the 
intensity of its feeling tones, became periodically dominant. But 
not without protest from the previously dominant elements of per- 
sonality. This protest however had certain psychological peculiari- 
ties which show that the conditions were not quite as simple as this. 
| will speak of them later. 

Soon the repressed wishes, impulses—the B complex—began to 
manifest themselves in a way which indicated that a definite dissocia- 
tion had taken place, although as yet, as I have said, there was no 
secondary self or / properly speaking. All the previous undercurrents 
of thought—the intensified shrinking from the particular condition 
of life, the internal rebellion against the conditions in general, the 
disinclinations, longings, wishes, and determinations—had become 
synthesized, and began to form a separate train of thought, so that 
at one and the same time there was a sense, as is so commonly felt 
in such cases, of a double train of thought; she had “a sense of being 
double.”’ It seemed to her, C, that there was “‘all the time a pulling 
in a different way from the way she had to go, a not wanting to. live 
the life she had to live.” This “sense of being double’’ seems to have 
been so pronounced that to B, looking back upon it, it seemed as if 
these two trains of thought (the C personality and the B complex) 
‘occurred concurrently and simultaneously, so that it could be said that 
one was coconscious with the other,”’ just as much as when there is 
loss of awareness on the part of the principal consciousness for the 
coconscious train. In this case there was, however, at this time, no 
lack of awareness and there is nothing to prove concomitance of 
different trains of thought rather than that the two trains did not 
rapidly oscillate or alternate from instant to instant. 

The self-accusations and self-reproaches of the principal con- 
sciousness, C, rendered the pleasure impulses still more intolerable 
and tended the more to repress the rebellious train and thereby to dis- 
rupt further the personality and to crystallize the secondary synthesis. 
It became more than a matter of mental systems, the behaviour became 
affected and changed. 

Corresponding to this invasion and domination of the ideas of 
the B complex the behaviour of C became altered, much to her amaze- 
ment. That is, her conduct at times was governed by the impulses of 
her once repressed wishes and she found herself then doing things 
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which normally she had not enjoyed or done. Her health and strength 


also, 


at such moments, became extraordinarily improved. 
This alteration of conduct and character and health became more 


obtrusive and characteristic at a later date when the B complex had 
become developed into the B personality. But the alteration of con- 


duct 
mino 


can be easily recognized at these times if some of the previous 
r characteristics of C in respect to this sort of behaviour are 


understood. 


Among these characteristics were a great dislike of riding on electric 
cars, an almost abnormal nervousness about bugs and mosquitoes—| 
always disliked going into the woods for this reason—an aversion to exer- 
cise in summer, and a fear of canoeing. I had never enjoyed sitting out 
from under cover or on the ground as the glare of the sun was apt to 
cause headache and I abhorred all crawling things. I was reserved with 
strangers and not given to making my friends quickly ; devoted to my fam- 
ily and relatives, fond of my friends, and not in the habit of neglecting 
them in any way. I felt much responsibility concerning business matters 
and had given a good deal of time and thought to them. Many more 
peculiarities might be mentioned. (P. 243). 


In the B personality, as will be presently related, these and other 


traits were replaced by their opposites, but even at this time the com- 


plete 


reversal of her tastes and behaviour was obvious. 


To my surprise [C states in her account] there were times when | 
did some of the things above referred to, such as sitting in the woods, 
etc. I felt a sense of wonder that I should be doing them and a still 
greater wonder that I found them pleasant. There was also a sense at 
times of impatience and irritation at being troubled with business mat- 
ters or responsibility of any kind and an inclination to throw aside all 
care. I wondered at myself for feeling as I did and rather protested 
to myself at many of my acts but still kept right on doing them. It 
seems to me that these ideas and feelings formed a complex by which 
I was more or less governed and that this complex gradually grew in 
strength and can be identified with that of the personality (B) which first 
developed. (P. 243). 


A more interesting account of this change of conduct is given 


by B: 


As she grew more and more neurasthenic, it seems to me as I look 
back upon it, the B complex grew stronger and more dominant, and with 
this increase of strength of this complex, C began to live a life corres- 
sponding to the impulses belonging to it—staying out of doors entirely— 
and then there followed much improvement in her health."* She took 
long rides on the electric cars, which she had always previously disliked 





“It is interesting to note the apparent paradox of an increasing physically neuras- 


thenic 


phase coincident with an increasing physically healthy phase. With the sub- 


sidence of the latter the neurasthenic state became obvious. 
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intensively; she had always been very much afraid of a canoe, but now 
she went canoeing often and enjoyed it. She was surprised and aston- 
ished that she should enjoy these things, as it was foreign to her natural 
and previous ideas and inclinations. There was no change of character, 
properly speaking, but she did things she disapproved of and knew at the 
time that she disapproved of them. There was a recognition that she 
was doing things she would not previously have done, and she protested 
to herself, but even this half-protest was suppressed. She would say to 
herself, “Why am I doing these things? I never cared for them before. 
Why should I care for them now?” The old doubts and fears were at 
this time out of-her mind. The personality was C, but influenced and 
dominated by the B complex of which, of course, she was perfectly 
aware. (P. 317). 


What is here described is obviously a mood but a mood which 
included altered bodily as well as mental characteristics. The alter- 
nation of neurasthenic and healthy phases also became more obtrusive 
when the healthy mood became a personality. The apparent recovery 
then deceived the medical attendant. 

In these quoted passages we have a description of the uprush 
from the unconscious and successful sovereignty of the conflicting B 
complex. Before continuing with our analysis two points are worth 
noting. First: with the winning of sovereignty by this system of 
ideas, the previously dominating system—or self—sank to an inferior 
position and assumed the protesting, one may say, the rebellious atti- 
tude. Like two adversaries in a wrestling conflict, in which first one 
then the other holds the vantage and each in turn yields before the 
superior force of the other, so it was turn and turn about, and now the 
rebellious complex becoming the victor, repressed the protests, the 
self reproaches, doubts, fears, and scruples of the regularly consti- 
tuted government. 

Second: With the eruption of the B complex into the C person- 
ality it is interesting once more to note the increase of physical 
strength, and improvement in the general health, It was thought 
by her physician that it was really a condition of health which had 
supervened but, as will be seen, this was far from being the case; 
it was one of psychological disintegration. Nevertheless with the one 
system of ideas—the B complex—there were associated all the mental 
and bodily reactions of health, with the other complex the reactions 
characteristic of the neurasthenic condition. This alteration was still 
more noticeable when the B personality erupted. The same phe- 
nomenon was observed in the case of Miss Beauchamp. With the 
appearance of the “Sally” complex all the neurasthenic symptoms 
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vanished, and the personality became buoyant with health. Identical 
variations in health have been observed in other cases of dissociated 
personality; one phase of personality being characterized by an ex- 
treme hysterical condition, another by freedom from such symp- 
toms (Felida X., Marcelline R., and others). This phenomenon is 
of great significance for the understanding of the neurastheni¢é and 
hysteric condition. 


LECTURE III 
THE B PERSONALITY 
Periop III 


Let us now return to C’s account of the shock which occurred at 
this time, while the B complex was periodically dominant. It was the 
cause of the final complete dissociation of personality and the eruption 
of the secondary personality B. 


The shock I received was of an intensely emotional nature. It 
brought to me, suddenly, the realization that my position in life was 
entirely changed, that I was quite alone, and with this there came a feel- 
ing of helplessness and desolation beyond my powers of description. | 
felt, too, angry, frightened, insulted. For a few minutes these ideas 
flashed through my mind and then—all was changed. All the distressing 
ideas of the preceding moments left me, and I no longer resented what, 
a moment before, had caused me so much distress. I became the person- 
ality which we have since called “B.” I do not feel now that the epi- 
sode was of a character that would have affected a person of a different 
nature, or even myself had I been in good health. Psychologically speak- 
ing, | suppose I’ was already in a somewhat disintegrated condition and 
therefore more susceptible. At any rate it did affect me. From 
the moment of that shock I was, literally, a_ different  per- 
son. Even the episode itself now became of little or no im- 
portance to me; indeed I looked upon it rather as a lark and really 
enjoyed it, as I did, in this character, succeeding events. With the change 
to “B” there was no loss of memory as sometimes occurs under such con- 
ditions. It seems very curious to me that the effect of this shock was to 
change me not to the despondent, despairing mood of “A” which came 
later, but to the happy mood of “B.” 

In describing the two personalities | shall sometimes have to refer to 
them by the letters A and B to avoid the constant repetition of ‘myself 
as A—myself as B.” 

As B, I was, apparently, a perfectly normal person, as will be seen 
from the description which follows, except that I was ruled by the fixed 
idea that upon me, and me alone, depended the salvation, moral and 
physical, of a person who was almost a perfect stranger to me and who 
was the subject of a drug habit. I had known this person but a few 
weeks. This idea became an obsession; all else sank into insignificance 
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beside it; mothing e'-* was of any consequence; | went to all lengths 
to help this person, doing things which, though quite right and proper, 
indeed imperative from my point of view as B, were unwise and unneces- 
sary. I believed that I was the only one in the world who would stand 
by hitm; that every one else had given him up as hopeless and that his 
orté Charice lay in his belief in me. 


The writer neglects here to say that it was not only as B that she 
had undertaken the “salvation” of the drug addict. As C she also 
shared in thi§ solicitade and had begun the reformation. B only 
continued it but from different motives as later stated by C herself. 
B does not tefer to it in her story apparently not taking it very seri- 
ously. Of course in my numerous interviews I heard an exhaustive 
account of the whole affair: 

The marked change in health and strength for the better noted 
in those phases, during Period II, when the personality was dominated 
by the B complex and mentioned in the last lecture was still more 
accentuated now in the B personality. C thus refers to it: 


With the change of personality, which will be clearer as you read, 
there was also a complete change of physical conditions. Previously 
neurasthenic I, as B, was perfectly well and strong and felt equal to any- 
thing in the way of physical exercise. 


You will also remember that in the last lecture I spoke of cer- 
tain minor traits which had been characteristic of C and which were 
markedly altered in an opposite direction under the dominance of the 
B system and induced impulsive alterations of behaviour. These 
changes were accentuated in the B personality from the very first as C 
goes on to describe. 


The minor traits I have above mentioned were replaced by their 
opposites. A walk of three or four miles did not tire me at all; I tramped 
through the woods during the hottest days of summer, with nothing on 
my head, feeling no discomfort from the heat and no fatigue; I sat on 
the ground in the woods, hours at a time, not minding in the least the bugs 
and the mosquitoes; canoeing I was very fond of and felt no fear of the 
water. I also took long rides on the electric cars and found them perfectly 
delightful. These are smali things but, as you see, it was a radical 
change and seems as strange to remember as the more important ones. 


The change in the emotional and feeling tones, the former rep- 
resenting a different set of emotion-instincts, from those that were 
habitual, is illustrated in the following passage: 


As B, I was light-hearted and happy and life seemed good to me; I 
wanted to live; my pulses beat fuller, my blood ran warmer through my 
veins than it ever had done before. I seemed more alive. Nothing is 
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stranger to remember than the vigorous health of B. ~Never in my life 
was | so well, before or since. I felt much younger and looked so, for 
the lines of care, anxiety, sorrow, and fatigue had faded from my face 
and the change in expression was remarked upon. I neglected my tami|\ 
and friends shamefully, writing short and unsatisfactory letters which left 
them in ignorance of my health and plans; business affairs 1 washed my 
hands of entirely. I lost the formality and reserve which was one of m) 
traits. My tastes, ideas, and points of view were completely changed. 

I remained in this state for some weeks, enjoying life:to the utmost 
in a way entirely foreign to my natural tastes and inclinations as described 
above, walking, boating, etc., living wholly out of doors; and also doing 
many irresponsible things which were of a nature to cause me much 
distress later. 

Some of this might, perhaps, be ascribed to improved health though 
different from anything I had ever been before.?® 


A point of considerable significance is the youthfulness of this 


B phaze, a trait which the writer C notes and which B in her account 
emphasizes. When later the case came under my observation this 
phenomenon was so noticeable that it arrested the attention. 


It may be interesting to hear B’s description of the shock, more 


dramatically told than C’s, and of the changes above mentioned of the 
personality (health, emotional tones, conduct, and youthfulness) im- 
mediately following. 


It runs as follows: 


At this time there came to C a third shock of a strongly emotional 
nature, giving rise to events which I call period III. It brought to 
her the realization of a fact of which she had been unconscious; she had 
never thought of the possibility of such a thing and she was startled, 
frightened, angry, all in a flash—and I was there. James, in explain- 
ing “Sudden Religious Conversion,” speaks of a “flowering of the sub- 
conscious,”—well, I “flowered,” and C disappeared somewhere; the 
B complex had become a personality and | lived a life of my own choos- 
ing*’. How slowly this complex gathered form in this case may be seen 
from the fact that it was five years from the time of the beginning of her 
husband’s illness before I came as a personality. 

Now, when I came as a personality, I felt much younger than C; 
my ideas of what constituted pleasure were more like those of a girl of 
twenty—as C was when she received the first shock (period I).' But 
in character, points of view, tastes, emotions, in everything that goes to 
make up personality I was quite different from anything C had ever 
been; also in health. I was strong and vigorous, taking long walks and 
feeling no fatigue. I was also very happy. Life seemed so good to 
me; everything was so beautiful; the outdoor world looked to me as it 





“The same as when dominated by the B complex but in a more extreme way. 

”That is, the remainder of the C complex subsided into the “unconscious,” where, 
of course, its experiences were conserved. They could be recalled as a memory by B. 
As a system of ideas the B complex had been “flowering” for five years. (Ed.) 
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does to one who has been for months shut in through illness. I loved 
the trees, the sky, and the wind; but I did not love people. I felt no 
care or responsibility—that is why I was so happy. I remained 
the only personality for about one month, when there came the fourth 
emotional shock producing period IV. 


These accounts need further explanation. C remarks: “It seems 
very curious to me that the effect of this shock was to change me not 
to the despondent, despairing mood of A, which came later, but to 
the happy mood of B.”” Aconsideration of the facts in more detail 
renders the reason obvious. It must be kept in mind that the domi- 
nant feature of the B mood or personality was the B complex, and the 
nucleus of this system of ideas was the “‘rebellion’” I have described. 
This rebellion again had its first beginnings 19 years before (period 
I). We have traced it through the succeeding years, with its later 
accretions, growing and expanding in intensity and extent, like a polit- 
ical insurrection, until it had taken into itself a large ‘field of ideas 
and became the B complex. Bear in mind here that the primitive 
germinal first rebellion’ was the reaction to an emotional shock in 
which fright and disgust as elements occurred plus the X affect. 
Now the second shock which was experienced at the third period was 
fundamentally the same in nature as that of the first period. It gave 
rise to the same affect, X, and mental awakening, to the same kind of 
realization of her situation, and the reaction, particularly to the affect, 
was the same rebellion. But the rebellion had meantime, in the years 
that had passed, grown into the B complex, and so it was this B con- 
stellation of ideas which erupted into consciousness and dominated the 
whole field of personality. Though the second shock awoke the same 
affect as did the original shock, it was consciously mild and probably 
for the most part subconscious, being repressed and submerged by 
the reacting emotions of fear and anger, which latter blazed forth. 
And in the reaction thete were, also, the emotions of disgust and self- 
assertion and the vengeful emotion. 

With such emotions, particularly anger and disgust; this affect 
was in conflict as was also fear. When two emotions are in conflict 
both cannot live; one will be suppressed. Fear will be suppressed 
by an outburst of blazing anger, and anger cannot exist when an 
overwhelming fear is excited. So the mild X affect and fear were 
immediately repressed by anger, disgust and the compound vengeful 
emotion, the three not in any way conflicting with one another but as 
allies reinforcing each other in the attack. 
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Consequently from the B personality, which sprang to life as 
the reaction to this affect, the X affect itself was completely repressed 
and dissociated, so that this personality is entirely without this and 
other traits of the C personality. Likewise, although this is not so 
easy to determine, owing to the impossibility of reproducing all con- 
ditions under which a given individual would react normally to any 
given emotion, fear seems to have been dissociated from the B per- 
sonality. It is certainly true that B experienced no fear and other 
emotions with which C habitually reacted to certain situations. This 
question of the involvement of the emotions in dissociation will be dis- 
cussed in another place. 

As to the X affect, it is of some significance that later, after the 
development of the third personality, A, which alternated with B, 
this personality retained this affect (as well as fear and others lost to 
B) and the awakening of this affect in A would regularly change this 
personality to B; that is, repress the A personality and awaken B. 
Many times other emotions, particularly anxiety, (fear) would have 
the same effect, but the affect in question would always induce the 
change. 

From one point of view it may be maintained that all this emo- 
tional reaction, called “shock,” (that primarily called into being the B 
personality) was a defense reaction. It certainly was, as any out- 
burst of anger may be a defense reaction, as it is in the bull in the ring 
of a Spanish bull-fight. Under other conditions anger as an element 
in the pugnacity instinct may, like other emotional impulses, be an 
attacking reaction. 

But labelling with names does not give us any insight into the 
mechanism of a reaction any more than labelling a machine an auto- 
mobile gives us any idea of its mechanism. It gives only a teleological 
meaning to the machine. 

What is a fruitful question, however, is whether the “shock was 
a defense to an external aggression or to the urge of an unacceptable 
subconscious wish containing the repressed affect X. Some will wish 
to make this latter interpretation. It is entirely incompatible, how- 
ever, with the fact that the same conflict and “‘shock’’ had previously 
occurred under conditions when, even if there had been such a wish, 
it could not have been unacceptable, as there was no reason therefor, 
but on the contrary it would have been her duty to have fulfilled it. 
It is useless in this case to work that trumpery affect business in this 


way. 
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Furthermore, as a matter of experience, we find from a study of 
cases of multiple personality that after two independent systems of 
ideas have been formed, almost any emotional shock is liable to cause 
the displacement of one system and the substitution of the other 
system. This was observed over and over again in the case of Miss 
Beauchamp, as it was in this case. ‘Why it should be so is not always 
obvious at the time of any given occurrence. That there is a specific 
psychological reason and dynamic mechanism we cannot doubt. Un- 
doubtedly if we could probe sufficiently extensively into the uncon- 
scious in each instance we should find that subtile associations in the 
substituted systems had been struck and the change determined by this 
stimulus. When the associated element is organized with strong emo- 
tions the discharge of the emotion more easily represses and disso- 
ciates the rival conflicting systems. This gives the appearance that it 
was the emotion alone, as an isolated factor, which induced the alter- 
nation of personality: 


What happened then when the change of personality took place 
was this: The acquired B complex, which had been developing in con- 
tent and conative intensity, surged up as a reaction from the uncon- 


scious (where it had been conserved during the normal mood in a 
dormant condition), came into conflict with the A mood and repressed 
and replaced this previously dominating side of her nature. By this 
dissociation this side was put out of commission so to speak. In turn 
it remained dormant, of course, conserved as unconscious neurograms, 
ready to be resurrected under favoring conditions by appropriate 
stimuli. 

But in the formation of the B personality there was more than 
this; otherwise there would not have been generated a personality; 
the alteration would have been limited to the incursion into the field 
of consciousness only of the B complex as had so often happened be- 
fore. On the one hand a larger synthesis took place. The B com- 
plex dragged out of the storehouse of the unconscious the acquired 
and conserved ideas and other experiences of childhood and girlhood 
that had an associative relation to the system which formed the B 
complex. 

On the other there was, as we shall see, a dissociation of certain 
innate dispositions, instincts and sentiments belonging to normal per- 
sonality. Specifically the most important of these were, the instinct 
of self-abasement and its self regarding sentiment, the “tender emo- 
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tion’’ (affection) and its parental instinct, the X affect and its instinct, 
fear (instinct of flight) and vengeful emotion. 

The emotions and their instincts and the innate dispositions, 
appetites and tendencies, being psychophysiological arrangements 
inborn in the organism and not acquired, are the very foundations of 
human personality. Without a recognition of them and without as- 
signing to them their proper parts and due weight in determining men- 
tal traits and behaviour alterations of personality cannot be explained 
or understood.” 

The justification for the interpretation I have given of the gene- 
sis of the B personality is found in an analysis of its manifested char- 
acteristics. In the first place this B phase by common consent, even in 
the opinion of those who were in entire ignorance of what had psycho- 
logically occurred—i. e., the alteration of personality.—was much 
younger in character than the mature C. She appeared to be a young 
girl of 18 or 19 years of age. WHer friends spoke of her, when 
remarking on her improved health, as “being as she used to be.’”’ She 
looked younger.** As I myself observed her on, I might almost 
say, hundreds of occasions, the contrast between the actual age of the 
subject and the apparent age of B as indicated by expressions of face, 
the vivacious mannerisms, the girlish attitude of mind, points of view, 
tastes, etc., was remarkable. 

All this together with the lack of appreciation of many of the 
responsibilities of life and of the duties and conditions which pertain 
to motherhood, social relations, and conventions, made up a picture 
of youth that was unmistakable. The contrast between the mature 
C and the girlish B became almost dramatic when the change of per- 





*"The science of human personality is becoming a special branch of psychology and 
is based upon the recognition and study of the innate psycho-physiological systems of 
which a few are mentioned here. Of the most recent works on this subject, those of 
Alexander F. Shand (The Foundations of Character) and William McDougall, (Social 
Psychology) are the most important contributions. They are based on the study of 
normal behaviour. Abnormal alterations, such as are met with in the psychoses and 
multiple personality, will prove to be a more fruitful field for study and will provide 
more valuable contributions to our knowledge of normal mechanisms, just as the 
pathology of the nervous system has done for our knowledge of its anatomy and phys- 
iology. Disease dissects the mind far better than can introspection or observation. 

“In a letter written in the phase A to me she writes: “B seems to revert to the 
time before all the sorrow and trouble. She writes in the diary [kept at my direction 
by the different personalities] as I used to feel. She ‘won’t be unhappy;’ she ‘will 
have a good time,’ etc. She seems younger than I, someway. I find that my friends 
often think me more ‘like myself,’ when B is here; she also spends money as I used 
to and will not acknowledge the necessity of economizing. . .” In another letter 
she writes; “Then came the time when I was wholly B. Everything but my own 
pleasure was cast to the wind. I felt and acted like a girl of 18, and I know that I 
looked years younger than I do now.” 
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sonality took place suddenly as it later frequently did in my presence. 

When we come to analyze the traits which gave this impression 
of youth we see that it was justified. One side of C’s character, as 
we have seen, was a love of happiness and the pleasures which induce 
the joy of life. This side was dominant in B; but the kind of pleasure 
which appealed to B was not only that which appeals to youth but that 
which had particularly appealed to the subject when a young girl. 
It was “tramping through the woods in the hottest days of summer,” 
canoeing and rowing in boats, walking, riding in electric cars—in fact, 
the out-door life that appealed to her most strongly and was her 
greatest enjoyment. “Oh, wouldn’t I just love to tramp through the 
woods or sail off over the waves, or anything exciting,” she wrote. 
Such of these things as she had been able when a little girl to indulge 
in she then enjoyed. As a child and during girlhood she liked camp- 
ing out and sailing, but as she grew older, say about sixteen or 
eighteen, she became afraid of the water and row boats. Canoeing 
she had never done before her marriage and then was afraid of it. 

We have seen that childhood’s experiences are conserved in the 
unconscious (neurographic residua) although they may never come 
to the surface of consciousness unless resurrected by some device or 
accident. Accordingly in the case of B everything points to the con- 
clusion that the conserved sentiments, with their organized emotions 
and feelings, of the pleasure of childhood and adolescent life, senti- 
ments by which the young girl was governed, were resurrected. The 
play-instinct, or innate disposition, long repressed, particularly was 
revived and played a large part in determining behaviour. The re- 
arrangement of this and other innate dispositions will be more con- 
veniently discussed later in connection and contrast with the A per- 
sonality. 

Of course there is no sharp line of divsion between different 
periods of life, one running into the other, and the ideas, sentiments, 
desires, habits, etc., of one period may continue more or less un- 
changed well into another and beyond. So obviously we cannot as- 
cribe with precision to a past definite age traits of character of the 
kind we are considering. Such traits belong to the evolutional de- 
velopment of the individual; they tend to become modified by the 
clash with new experiences, and, when incompatible with the knowl- 
edge and habits acquired by new experiences, to become repressed— 
when not incompatible they may persist late into adult life. So some 
of these traits have persisted as a side to, or as elements in the char- 
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acter of B. C. A. into her present life; some, however, have been 
modified or repressed into the unconscious. As age advances, as the 
child passes into adolescence and then into maturity, there comes wider 
knowledge of the facts of the environment, of its dangers and other 
relations, a more true and complete conception of the meaning of life, 
a more extensive world view, and a recognition and assumption of 
duties, cares, and responsibilities. And all these acquisitions tend 
to form a conscious organism with new sentiments which give new 
acquired reactions to stimuli in place of the old reactions, (traits and 
other conative tendencies). Activities, for example, which before 
received their impulses from play dispositions are later inhibited by 
sentiments invested with the instinct of fear (flight). So B. C. A. 
acquired a fear of the water (boats, canoeing) and a dislike of bugs 
and mosquitoes and electric cars. Why these changes in her mental 
reactions took place we cannot say without making a more extensive 
search into the experiences of her past life, and the information when 
acquired would hardly repay the time and labor of the inquiry. We 
cannot say, for example, why she has disliked electric cars without 
resurrecting the memories of past experiences pertaining to them and 
other associated ideas. Perhaps the dislike arose simply out of the 
noise and resulting discomfort and headaches; or it may have had a 
more subtile cause in associated ideas of danger which would not 
appeal to a girl, or possibly such objects may more subtly still be the 
symbolic expression of some unconscious process. It does not bear 
upon our present problem. (The dislike of mosquitoes and bugs very 
probably arose from having been bitten and poisoned badly by them 
when a child). 

There were certain other youthful traits and tastes in B which 
are worth mentioning. This personality was extravagant in money 
matters. “She,” the personality A wrote, “‘spends money as I used 
to, and will not acknowledge the necessity of economizing.” ‘That is 
to say, the regulation of the household and personal expenses, accord- 
ing to the requirements of business sense, and proper appreciation of 
the financial management was scarcely recognized by B who desired 
to spend money as B. C. A. had done as a girl, before being initiated 
into the responsibilities of domestic management. Like such a girl, 
to the discomforture of the other personality, she spent money as if 
all were pin money, without appreciation of making ends meet in the 
management of the household. 

Another and what will seem a strange peculiarity of B was the 
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feeling that she was not the mother of her child. “I am not his 
mother,” she would say. “He is not my son’—‘“J never was mar- 
ried.” “I know all her experiences,” she wrote me in a letter, “but 
they are her experiences not mine. Why! J was never married, Dr. 
Prince, and I am not Willie’s mother. All those experiences belong 
to A. I know she had them, but then, so do you. The only difference 
is that I know exactly what she thought about them.”’ Indeed she car- 
ried this so far as to entirely neglect the responsibility of looking after 
his life. This was true also of the time when B. C. A. was ruled by the 
B complex before the change to the B personality. On one such 
occasion for example, she allowed this young boy to take a long jour- 
ney of many hundred miles through the west, roughing it in the woods 
and canoes, without a care or anxious thought on her part during the 
whole time he was gone. All the arrangements were made by others 
while she herself did not even go to the station to see him off. Prev- 
iously she had always felt the greatest motherly solicitude for the boy, 
even foolishly devoted to him, and could not bear to be parted from 
him even to accompany her husband on a journey. 

This peculiar trait is easily understood on the theory that rebel- 
lious B was largely a systematized resurrection of pre-marital com- 
plexes and in fact dissociations of the tender emotion (parental in- 
stinct). I have already pointed out that B regarded the “rebellious” 
complexes as herself, but not the other ideas of B. C. A. In referring 
to the former, as I have said, she used the word I, saying, I thought 
so and so, but she did not use such expressions regarding the othey 
systems of B. C. A.’s thought after the genesis of these rebellious 
complexes. Likewise she regarded as her own the earlier youthful 
experiences before dissociation occurred. In the constellation of her 
complexes none of the experiences of maternity (which occurred 
after the development of the rebellious complex) were synthesized, 
any more than the sentiments and other conflicting thoughts of the A 
phase. Even in the embryonic contrary impulses of the B complex, 
it will be remembered, there were dislikes to “‘fuss’’ over the baby con- 
flicting with the maternal instinct. She never, therefore, felt that 
motherhood was a part of her own experience. 

I said that the parental instinct with the emotion of tender feel- 
ing was dissociated. This absence of tender emotion (affection) was 
also manifested in her attitude towards the different members of her 
family and her friends. As a girl she was markedly affectionate just 
as A and later C was, but as B she had lost this trait. She neglected 
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her family most shockingly, in a way thaf showed complete absence of 
the impulses that come from tender feeling, and without the slightest 
compunction or recognition of the fact that she was wanting in affec- 
tion. I might give numerous specific instances of this but refrain from 
doing so for obvious reasons.** B liked people but for other reasons 
than those which depend on personal affection. This absence, then, 
of the tender emotion with its impulses was the second factor in de- 
termining the feeling that B had of not being the mother of her child. 
It also, of course, prevented the building up a new sentiment of ma- 
ternal affection through experience. All this is in conformity with 
our interpretation. 

The way other instincts and innate dispositions were affected 
will be better described in connection with the A personality for con- 
trast. 

Another peculiarity of B was the change in literary taste. The 
lighter reading in which B found pleasure contrasted strongly with 
the literature dealing with the deeper problems of life that appealed 
to A. This difference has been touched upon by C in her account. It 
would take us too far afield to enter into the psychological reasons 


for it. 
It remains to point out that the reactions of the personality 


in accordance with the new synthesis were intensified and became the 
sole reactions by the fact of the dissociation of those systems of ideas 
which represented the wider world view and which were organized 
with instincts and innate dispositions now inhibited. Those systems 
were the outcome of the cares, anxieties, responsibilities, and sorrows 
of later life. All these, which were acquired and had their origin 
at a comparatively late period, had subsided into the unconscious and 
ceased to influence the conscious life and give rise to their corre- 
sponding reactions. The emotions and sentiments of anxiety, remorse, 
self-reproach and despair, so conspicuous in the A phase, were com- 





*C writes: “To me this point of the affections is one of the most interesting and 
curious. As a child and young girl I was affectionate, shy, proud, and reserved— 
everything that B was not. I positively never had in me any of these traits that B 
exhibited during those weeks . . . except gaiety.” 

This statement, when analyzed, is in entire agreement with the results of our 
study. The absence of affection is what would be expected from the loss of the pri- 
mary emotion “tender feeling,” the affective element in the parental instinct. Shyness 
is determined by the instinct of self-abasement which was dissociated from B. Like- 
wise with the self-regarding sentiment of pride in one of its varieties, self-respect. 
According to McDougall this comprises two instincts; that of self assertion with 
its emotion of elation, and that of self abasement with its emotion of subjection. The 
latter instinct we have seen reason to conclude was inhibited in B. Hence on this 
theory of pride, this sentiment was lost. 
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pletely dissociated from the B phase and formed no part of it. Though 
there was no amnesia for them as past experiences they were dissociat- 
ed in the sense that they did not take part as psycho-physiological dis- 
positions in the personality. They could be voluntarily recalled in an in- 
tellectual way as memories, but like most memories they had lost their 
emotional tones and were not awakened by any contemplated or actual 
line of conduct. Not entering the new B synthesis there was no clash 
by which the reactions might be modified. The sole reactions were, 
therefore, those of the B synthesis and were mostly those of pleasure 
and joy. You must not overlook the fact, however, that the disso- 
ciated elements of personality were still conserved and, as we shall 
see, capable of being resurrected and thereby taking part in the re- 
production of the original personality, or of forming by themselves 
another dissociated one. 

The temperament of the B personality is in accord with the con- 
ception of a modified reversion to the conserved unconscious person- 
ality of early life. B.C. A. “was naturally very light-hearted, happy, 
buoyant.” Later when going through the stress and strain of her 
husband’s illness, and later still after becoming neurasthenic, she be- 
came apprehensive and given to self-reproaches, worry, and depres- 
sion. She was racked by emotions of an anxious depressing kind. All 
this was enormously accentuated in the secondary personality A, (to 
be presently described) whom in banter I used to call “Mrs. Gum- 
midge.” Now B reverted in temperament to the earlier period; she 
was free from depression; “had more courage, was light-hearted, 
merry; conditions did not seem so dreadful as they did to A,” and she 
“took things as they were;”’ “this was the way she used to be.”’ 

If I may anticipate a little the development of the A person- 
ality, a passage or two from letters will show this difference in tem- 
perament as manifested by the emotions. B wrote, “A is nearly crazy 
about those papers. She simply ‘tears her hair’ and groans, and then, 
presto! change! and I am here.” Again in a note to her other self 
(A) she writes; “I suppose you have a ‘deep-horror-then-my-vitals- 
froze’ expression on your face now. Really, you suffer more to the 
square inch than any one I ever knew.”’ Although it is hardly fair to 
ascribe these emotional traits of A—a disintegrated personality—tothe 
normal C, still they were and are at times noticeable in C as moods, 
or when under stress and strain. (C of course has pleasant affects 
and joyous moods as well). B on the other hand was a perfect 
stranger to such feelings; she did not know the meaning of them; 
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they were completely dissociated from her ideas. B’s sole emotions 
were those of pleasure and exaltation; C’s emotions included unpleas- 
ant and depressing ones as well, while A’s stock was made up almost 
entirely of the latter. This dissociation of unpleasant and depress- 
ing emotions from B is well manifested by her memories. When 
C (or A) recalled (and it is still true) an unpleasant experience the 
memory was accompanied by the original emotion in its full intensity. 
She lived over again the original experience and manifested all the 
feeling in the expression of her face and in gesture. But when B re- 
called this same experience of C (or A) she simply remembered it 
intellectually as a fact, without the feeling tone. In fact she would 
recite a painful fact of C’s experience with a gayety of tone that be- 
tokened enjoyment at the other self’s expense. The same phenomenon 
was still more striking in B as a coconscious personality.** As a cocon- 
sciousness she always insisted that while she knew C’s (and A’s) 
thoughts she did not feel her emctions. ‘You see I know all that A 
thinks but I do not feel her emotions; she is all emotion,’’ she wrote. 
This she insisted upon again and again. She only knew what the 
other personalities felt by the way they acted. Similarly the affect 
which was the cause of the “rebellion” was dissociated from B. This 
same phenomenon was observed in the case of Miss Beauchamp. 
Sally as a coconsciousness knew the thoughts of the personal con- 
sciousness (B I or B IV) but she was not aware of the feelings that 
accompanied the thoughts; the feelings she could only guess from the 
actions of the principal personality, and as an alternating personality 
Sally likewise was entirely devoid of certain emotions which were 
strongly accentuated in the other personalities. This dissociation of 
affects from B helps us to understand the difference in the reactions 
of B, C, and A to the same stimuli. 


LECTURE IV 
THE A PERSONALITY 


Periop IV 


We may now return to C’s account of her dissociated life—to 
the point where she was about to describe the development of another 
personality, A, and at which I digressed. 





™B later became coconscious with the other personalities as well as alternating 
This phenomena of the case will be discussed in another study. 
“The Dissociation of a Personality; pp. 150 (?). 
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Bear in mind that it is the B personality that now received the 
shock and that the revelation of the deception, therefore, was to a 
personality whose point of view was not that of duty or affection but 
of mere joy and pleasure. 


After a period of a few weeks I received a second** shock, which was 
caused by the discovery of deception in matters*? which my “obsession” 
had taken in charge. The revelation came in a flash, a strong emotion 
swept over me, and the state B, with all its traits, physical characteristics, 
and points of view disappeared, and I changed to another state which 
we have since called A. In this state my physical condition was much 
as it was before the first shock,** that is, I was neurasthenic. From a 
state of vigorous health I instantly changed to one of illness and languor ; 
I could hardly sit up, had constant headache, insomnia, loss of apetite, 
etc. My mental characteristics were also different. As before, however, 
there was no amnesia either for the state when I was B or for my life 
before the first shock. 

Now, though as A I was filled with most disproportionate horror at 
what had occurred during the weeks of my life as B, I was ruled by the 
same obsession, but with this difference: what I, as B, had done with a 
sense pleasure, 1, as A, did with a sense of almost horror at my own 
actions, feeling that I was compelled to do so by what seemed at the time 
a sense of duty. I felt that I must carry out certain obligations, and 
I doubt now, as I afterward expressed myself to you, if I could have 
resisted had I tried. [i. e. she was again governed as formerly by the 
B complex]. I would not refuse the demand for help which was made 
upon me because, as B, I had promised my aid, but in complying I was 
obliged to do things which seemed to me, as A, shocking and unheard of. 
I felt that my conduct was open to severe criticism but I had promised 
and must fulfil though the skies fell. It seems to me now, in the light 
of our present knowledge of B, that I, while in this A phase, was in a sort 
of somnambulistic state governed by what I have learned were cocon- 
scious ideas belonging to B; and that the impulses of the B coraplex were 
too strong to be resisted; but in my memory my ideas as B were at this 
time so curiously intermingled with my ideas as A that it is useless 
to try to analyze my mind more accurately. In mood, points of view 
and ideals I was A, but I did the things B would have done, though 
from a different incentive. 


To fully appreciate the situation and in that light the meaning 
of A’s point:of view in the preceding passage and in that which fol- 
lows, we must remember that, when the original personality B. C. A. 
was suddenly changed by the preceding “shock” to the B personality, 
for a few minutes the subject was angry, frightened and felt insulted. 
There can be no doubt that if the change had not occurred she would 





“Fourth according to the division of periods here adopted. 
*"Money matters. 
*Second which brought the B personality. 
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have resented any further continuance of friendly or philanthropic 
relations with the object of her resentment. When she came under 
my observation later as A, she was overwhelmed with (unjustified) 
humiliation and blazed with wrath at the mere thought of the episode. 
Her governing feeling was vengeful emotion. Even as the normal 
C she could not forgive or forget. 

Now imagine the scene: a person dominated by such feeling sud- 
denly, without apparent rhyme or reason, completely changing in her 
feelings and point of view, regarding the episode as a lark, enjoying 
it and smiling and happy. And then in this frolicsome mood con- 
tinuing to play for a month with the object of her previous wrath. 
Such a scene on the stage would be a most dramatic one. Imagine 
what must have been the bewilderment of the victim. 

Then, after some weeks of this play, the B personality changes 
back to the disintegrated self A. As A she remembers what she has 
done as B in complete contradiction to her previous feelings and 
views of the episode, herself and the object. She is overcome with 
horror on remembering her behaviour (as B) and yet she finds herself 
ruled by a fixed idea of the B complex and going on doing, but from 
a different motive, the very things which had horrified her.” 

Keeping this situation in mind we can understand A’s feelings 
and viewpoint bearing in mind that all was morbidly exaggerated. 


For a few days I remained A and then owing, I think, to a lessening 
of nervous tension, I changed again to B [personality] and remained in 
that state for two or three weeks during which time I was physically well . 
and happy again. At the end of this time, as a result of another realiza- 
tion of the actual situation, A reappeared and was the only personality 
tor some weeks. These changes were due to successive emotional shocks. 


The following passage which continues A’s viewpoint accurately 
describes her state of mind when she came under my observation. 





29Apropos of this B states: “I still continued, in a sense, as the R complex in the 
same way as during the time when C lived the life which was in accordance with my 
nature and opposed to hers, i. e., the out of doors life during the latter part of the 
second period; only, as a result of the time (period J/1) when I was the sole person- 
ality (though I did not think of myself as such) and had lived my own life, I had, 
it seems to me as I look back upon it, becomes more crystallized. There had before 
seemed to be a conjoining of two natures, and there was now, only the second one, 
myself, was more strongly integrated. C., or rather A, as I shall call this new phase, 
had no amnesia for the preceding period (/J//), and as before was still perfectly 
aware of the B complex. She was ruled by this complex, as C had before been ruled, 
and kept right on doing things in accordance with the impulses of the B complex. She 
was something like a somnambulist, I think, partly realizing the difference in her con- 
duct. which seemed strange to her, and unable to help herself.” 
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When you first saw me I was A at my worst. I had no amnesia for 
the events of the preceding months when, as B, I had been filled with 
the joy of living. There was no thought on my part of any “change of 
personality”—I had never heard of such a thing—but I was like one 
slowly awakening from a dream. I was equally aghast at what I (B) 
had done for pleasure, and at what I (A), had done from a sense of 
duty; one seemed as unbelievable as the other.*° 

One of the most shocking things to me, as A, was the fact that I 
had enjoyed myself as B. Had I committed the most dreadful crimes 
I could not have felt greater anguish, regret, and remorse. I had been 
dominated by the fixed ideas and obsessions of B; I had felt that I must 
respond to any call for help made by this person [the drug-addict] even 
though it was against my inclination and judgment to do so; there seemed 
no choice for me in the matter—I had to;** I could see no point of view 
but my own. To do what seemed my plain duty I was willing to sacri- 
fice myself in every way, but could not see that I (A) was now causing 
as much anxiety to my family as | had previously done as B; that I was 
sacrificing them also, and that my idea of duty was entirely mistaken. A, 
it would seem, was the emotional and idealistic part of my nature mag- 
nified a thousand times. My emotions and ideals as A were not different 
in kind from those of my normal self, but were so exaggerated as to be 
morbid. 

As A I was full of metaphysical doubts and fears, full of scruples. 
I did not attend church because I felt that I could no longer honestly say 
the Creed and the prayers. The service had lost all meaning to me and 
so it seemed hypocritical to take part in it. I felt that I had utterly 
failed in the performance of every duty, and tortured myself with the 
remembrance of every act of omission and commission. I accused myself 
of selfishness, neglect, in fact, of nearly all the crimes** in the calendar 
including, in an indirect way, that of murder. My conversation 
was always of the most serious character,—religion (I believed in noth- 
ing), life after death (of whcih I found no hope), and | dwelt much 
upon the fact that no one should be judged by their deeds alone, that no 
one could tell what hidden motive had prompted any given act. This 
was because I had (as B) done so many things which (as A) I wholly 
disapproved of and felt might be misunderstood. I did not understand 
them myself but knew that my motive had been good. I was frightened, 
bewildered, shocked, agonized—concentrated anguish and remorse. Dur- 
ing these weeks I suffered more than it ought to be possible for any one 
ever to suffer for anything, and always, over and over in my mind went 
the same old thoughts— “Why did I do as I did? How could I have 
done it? Why did it seem right? What would my friends think if they 





“At this time A had removed from the environment in which all this that has been 
narrated had taken place, and had come under my care; she was then A. There were 
no longer calls for duty to be performed, no longer responsibilities to carry out. B was 
dormant and it was impossible for the fixed idea to act, though undoubtedly if the 
former situation was restored the old parts would have been re-enacted; as it was 
she looked upon the past as a closed chapter and she was able to judge herself as A 
and B. In the quiescence of her fixed idea she was able to see herself, though in a 
distorted perspective, and reprobated her conduct in both phases of personality, and 
as she says, was “aghast.” 

“Referring to the fixed idea mentioned above of saving this person. 

“Referring to her husband’s illness and death. 
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knew? I was mad! J was not myself.” Finally I decided to end it 
all—I could not live under such a weight of humiliation and self-re- 
proach. ! am sure, Dr. Prince, that you must remember how impossible 
it was to reason with me as A, for it was at this time and in this state 
that I was sent to you and you first saw me. 

Summing up this statement a new personality had come to the 
fore—a personality that was the antithesis of B. The traits which 
characterized A had been left entirely out of B while those which had 
characterized B were left entirely out of A. Both sets of traits were 
to be found in C though less accentuated and less freely manifested. 
The gaiety, love and pleasure and joy of life, the absence of all thought 
of responsibility and care belonging to B had given place to serious- 
ness, a sense of responsibility and duty, a feeling of apprehension, to 
doubts and fears and self-reproaches. Depression and sorrow had 
taken the place of exaltation and joy. The neurasthenic state had re- 
placed buoyant health. 

Now it should be noted that these latter were the traits of the 
subject of C during the preceding four year period of stress and strain, 
and the succeeding neurasthenic period, and represented a side of her 
character which was developed, systematized and intensified by the 
circumstances of her life. In accordance with these traits, habits of 
thought had been established and by constant repetition complexes had 
been built. It is of importance to note that it was against these very 
A traits that the B complex at that time had rebelled—that very com- 
plex which was to become the centre of the B personality, and which 
was the other side of her character. It was during the neurasthenic 
state that the A traits had become abnormally developed and belonged 
to the neurasthenic condition. When the personality changed to B 
these A traits became dissociated but still remained conserved as un- 
conscious systematized neurograms; now the A traits were awakened 
once more, there was a conflict and the B traits, the lighter side of 
her character, were repressed, dissociated and subsided into the un- 
conscious. A was, therefore, a dissociated personality. She was the 
original C, if you please, but now so shattered and shorn as to be 
but an abstract and wreck of her former self. The normal C possess- 
ing both sets of traits had been, and now, resynthesized to health, is 
able to compare, to weigh, to modify, to balance the judgments obtain- 
ed from the point of view of the B system with those of the A system 
and thus keep a fairly equitable poise of mind. The one counteracted 
the other fairly well. The A and B phases being respectively de- 
prived of the characteristics of the other, each exhibited its own 
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traits in a highly intensified degree, and manifested excessive reactions 
to the environment. The dissociated state A was plainly a reversion 
to the stress-and-strain and neurasthenic period. The awakening of 
A was the awakening of a system of thoughts which had lain dormant 
during the B state. Now the repressed B state was dormant. 

It is of great significance for an understanding of neurasthenic 
disturbances that the awakening of the A system brought back all the 
neurasthenic symptoms that had as physical reactions accompanied 
this system at the time when it was dominant in C. The A system of 
thoughts, emotions, instincts, innate dispositions, etc., and the physical 
symptoms necessarily went together, for the latter are the expression 
or reaction of a dissociated personality that is deprived of its sthenic 
and exalting emotions. The moment the sthenic emotions were 
brought back (in C or A) the physical symptoms disappeared. The 
disappearance of the neurasthenia even in A when certain emotions 
were temporarily restored by suggestion was remarkable. 


What caused the awakening of the A system? We have seen 
that the awakening of the rebellious B personality was an emotional 
trauma which was the same in kind as that which originally gave rise 
to the primitive “rebellion” as a reaction to the emotion. A similar 
trauma later awakened the same rebellion but one grown to the large 
proportions of the B complex. So in like fashion the new trauma 
to B awakened the A system as a reaction and associative phenome- 
non. What was the new trauma? 

C in her written statement does not give the nature of the 
‘‘strong emotion which swept over” her when the “revelation came in 
a flash.”’ It was very different in character from the other. It was ap- 
prehension—the apprehension of moral disaster to the person whom 
she was trying to save. There was no resentment at the discovered de- 
ception, no thought of wounded self, no feeling of injury as mgiht be in- 
ferred from the language of the writer, but only the thought of her own 
responsibility in the circumstances, and of duty undertaken, and the 
feeling of anxiety for the future of this other person; and there was 
a sense of disappointment and failure. These erupted from the A 
system. 

It was this same system of ideas, but organized about her hus- 
band as their object, which had been dominant in C during the four 
years period of stress-and-strain and “neurasthenia.”’ They had lain 
dormant in the unconscious during the B period. Now they are 
struck and excited to activity. There is a conflict. The impulses 
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from the conflicting A emotions, being the stronger, repress the B im- 
pulses and the A system is awakened as a personality. 


The question at once comes to mind whether the object of B. C. 
A.’s solicitude was not a surrogate for her deceased husband, a sort of 
symbol, and had not become the object of the transference (to use the 
language of the psycho-analysts) of the solicitude which had previ- 
ously been bestowed upon her husband’s health and future well being; 
whether this new person had not been substituted for the ill husband 
in that A system of ideas which during four years had been charac- 
terized by responsibility, duty, anxiety, disappointment, failure, etc.; 
whether, indeed, it might not be held that the solicitude for the salva- 
tion of this drug addict was not a defense reaction against self-re- 
proach for an imaginery responsibility for the illness of her husband. 
Such self reproaches she describes. 

If this wére true, the awakening of the A system by the discovery 
of the deception (which was only the banal one of money matters) 
and realization of failure, disappointment, etc., would be all the more 
comprehensible in-view of the very strong and close associations 
which the new object would have in the system. But if true I cannot 
see that it would have any further or deeper significance. There was 
no need for disguisement. Certainly solicitude for a husband, dis- 
guised in another person, needs no disguisement and could not be unac- 
ceptable. But painful sel/f-reproaches for former failure could not be 
faced, and satisfaction could be found in the performance of a new 
duty as a sort of atonement. 

Again was there any subconscious sex wish or urge that could not 
be admitted to herself and to which the change to A was a defense 
reaction? I have been unable to discover any. And if there were 
I am unable to see how the revelation of deception in money matters 
required a defense reaction against the fulfillment of this wish. That 
sounds like Alice in Wonderland. 

But why did the revelation shock B, who with her traits would 
not have cared? I can answer this from my intimate and fuller 
knowledge of C’s and A’s ideas. It was a revelation of the truth. 
The true character of the object of their solicitude, “whom everyone 
else had given up as hopeless,’’ was revealed in a flash, and this 
“‘revelation” had struck, not B, but the submerged A (or C) system, 
which immediately emerged in an uprush from the unconscious. The 
shock was not to B but to subconscious A. And the reaction was 
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“disappointment,” “failure,” “apprehension,” etc. Similar phenom- 
ena have been observed over and over again in psychological studies 
as I have frequently witnessed them in this case. 


In a previous lecture** I called attention to the fact that 
emotions (instincts) innate dispositions and tendencies are fundamen- 
tal to personality and I pointed out that in abnormal alterations the 
dissociation may involve one or more of these. Certain of these 
innate psycho-physiological systems were cited as having been re- 
pressed or dissociated in this case. It remains to study this phe- 
nomenon a little more closely. 

Psychologists are generally agreed that of the emotions some are 
primary, or elementary, and others are complex, that is compounded 
of two or more emotions. Fear and anger, for example, are primary 
and the conscious elements, like all primary emotions, in biological 
instincts. ‘These instincts serve a purpose in the preservation of the 
species. Of the complex emotions scorn and loathing may be taken as 
examples, the former, it is believed, being compounded of anger and 
disgust and the latter of fear and disgust. Theré is not a general 
agreement in regard to all the emotions that should be regarded as 
primary. Joy and sorrow, for example, are classed by some as pri- 
mary and by some as complex. I made an effort to note and classify 
in a tentative way the emotions that were present and absent in the 
two personalities A and B and have arranged them in the following 
table. In this table the classification of the primary and complex 
emotions of McDougall has been followed in the main. 

Of course it is very difficult to determine with certainty if any 
given emotion is absolutely absent, as it depends upon suitable condi- 
tions being present for its excitation. An emotion that is repressed 
might still be excited if the stimulus were sufficiently strong. Still, it is 
significant that emotions which would ordinarily excite a given emo- 
tion, say, tender feeling, or sorrow or fear, in the ordinary normal 
person, or did do so in this subject in the A personality, did not do so 
in the B personality, or would awaken in the latter only an emotion of 
joy or mirth. Under these circumstances, when the A and B personal- 
ities respectively came into being, these differences were easily observ- 
ed, and it is noteworthy that then certain emotions were never in evi- 
dence in each respectively, whether potentially present or not. 
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It is interesting to note that when a primary emotion was absent, 
for instance in personality B, that a compound emotion which includ- 


ed this primary emotion was also absent. 


It is obvious that disso- 


ciation of personalities in which certain emotions are repressed offer 
valuable data for studying the problem of the classification of emo- 
tions, more reliable than do the usual methods of introspective analy- 


SIS. 


PRIMARY EMOTIONS, INSTINCTS, FEELINGS AND INNATE DISPOSITIONS 


A Personality 


Anger 


Fear 
Disgust 
Hunger 
Sexual 
Curiosity 
Joy 


Sorrow 

Parental, Tender- 
feeling, Affection, 
etc. 

Self-assertion — Ela- 
tion 

Self-<abasement —Sub- 
jection 

Play 

Pleasure-feeling tones 

Pain-feeling tones 


Present (marked) 


Present (marked) 

Present (marked) 

Slight 

Present 

Present 

Absent (Present only 
when excited by sug- 
guestion ) 

Present (marked) 


Present 
Present (in pride) 


Present (marked) 
Absent 

Rare 

Present (marked) 


COMPOUND EMOTIONS 


A Personality 


Admiration 
Reverence 
Gratitude 


Present 
? 


Present (marked) 


B Personality 


Never observed, al- 
though sometimes 
she felt “provoked” 

Never observed 

Never observed 

Absent ( ?) 

Absent 

Present 

Present (marked) * 


Absent 


Absent 
Present 


Absent 

Present (marked) 
Constant (marked) 
Absent 


B Personality 
? 
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-_ 


( Anger 
scorn 


Disgust 


{ Fear 


{ Disgust 


Present (marked) Absent 


Loathing Present (marked) Absent 


Envy ? ? 
Anger 
Reproach { Tender- Present Absent 
emotion 

Jealousy Present Absent 
Vengeful emotion Present Absent 
Shame Present Absent 
Bashfulness Present Absent 
Pity ? Absent 
Happiness Absent Constant 


As there were differences in emotions and pleasure-pain feelings 
manifested by the two personalities, so also the emotions and feelings 
organized with the same objects differed. That is to say, one and the 
same object often awakened different emotions or feelings. For 
example, the moon excited in A pain, in B pleasure; woods excited in 
A apprehension, in B pleasure; a lake, in A fear, in B joy; relatives, 
in A affection, in B indifference. Situations, too, that gave A sorrow, 
gave B joy, or, it might be, pleased A and bored B. Likewise with 
persons: Y—aroused intense hatred, scorn, ect., in A; in B pleasant 
feelings. 


To return to the behaviour of the B and A personalities; the B 
system, from the fact that it had become for a month, during the third 
period, segregated as an independent and autonymous system, had be- 
come crystallized and easily dissociated as a whole from the remain- 
der of the personalities. The same happened with the A system after 
it had become emancipated as a result of the fourth shock. The two 
systems readily changed with one another and I had innumerable op- 
portunities of observing the changes taking place before my eyes and 
of studying them. C makes the following statement of these alterna- 
tions. 


Shortly after I came to you I began to alternate more frequently 
between those two states, and it is well to emphasize that one marked 
change in the state of A developed. In this state I now had complete 
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amnesia for my whole life as B; for everything I thought and did.** In 
other respects, however, these states were identical with what they had 
been. ‘The presence of amnesia made no difference in the fact of change 
of personality. As I see it I was just as much an altered personality 
before the amnesia developed as afterward. As B, I had no amnesia. 

The amnesia made life very difficult; indeed, except for the help you 
gave me I think it would have been impossible and that I should have 
gone truly mad. How can I describe or give any clear idea of what it is 
to wake suddenly, as it were, and not to know the day of the week, the 
time of the day, or why one is in any given position? I would come to 
myself as A, perhaps on the street, with no idea of where | had been or 
where I was going; fortunate if I found myself alone, for if I was car- 
rying on a conversation I knew nothing of what it had been; fortunate 
indeed, in that case, if I did not contradict something I had said for, as 
B, my attitude toward all things was quite the opposite of that taken by 
A. Often it happened that I came to myself at some social gathering— 
a dinner, perhaps—to find I had been taking wine (a thing I, as A, felt 
bound not to do)*® and what was to me most shocking and horrifying, 
smoking a cigarette; never in my life had I done such a thing and my 
humiliation was deep and keen. 


The bearing of amnesia on the principle of multiple personality, 
perhaps, needs a few words. From the facts as they developed in 
this case it must be obvious that the presence or absence of amnesia 
in no way affects the reality of altered or secondary pérsonality. B 


was quite as much a personality before the development of amnesia 
as afterwards. Before this appeared the patient as A in no way differed 
in characteristics (other than amnesia) from what she was afterwards, 
and the same is true of B. The amnesia simply made the contrast 
between the phases more obtrusive; that was all. If, therefore, fol- 
lowing the amnesia each phase can be rightly interpreted—and of 





“This came about in the following way: One day while A was in hypnosis she 
suddenly and spontaneously changed to a different hypnotic state characterized by 
change of facial expression, manner, speech, etc. It was afterwards recognized that 
this was the B personality in hypnosis. I had not before seen or heard of the B 
personality as such. I had only known that the subject from her own account had 
been in a neurasthenic condition and had been through periods of improvement and 
relapses. I did not suspect that these phases of improvement and relapses represented 
phases of personality such as was soon discovered to be the case. A few days after the 
B personality had appeared in hypnosis this phase spontaneously waked and alter- 
nated as it had previously done, with the A complex. But now, as the writer says, 
there was amnesia on the part of A for B. The explanation for this is undoubtedly 
to be found in the fact that a new synthesis and more complete dissociation of the B 
complex had taken place through the experience of hypnosis. Analogous phenomena 
I have observed in making experimental observations but it would take us too far 
away to enter into this question here. 

“During the first weeks of my existence as B I pledged myself to drink no wine. 
The promise was made under such conditions that no reasonable person could have 
felt bound by it. As B I realized this and felt no obligation to keep it but as A, 
I could not feel so, though you had assured me over and over again that I was 
not in honor bound. 
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this there can be no doubt—as a dissociated personality, the same 
must be true of it antecedent to loss of memory. Each phase had 
lost and gained certain traits and peculiarities, and what one had lost 
the other, to a large extent, had retained. 

An analysis of the previous life history shows that each repre- 
sented a constellation of mental complexes created out of the forma- 
tive matter of the past conserved in the unconscious. On the other 
hand it is obvious that from another point of view each, before am- 
nesia occurred, was rightly entitled to be considered as a highly devel- 
oped “mood” with strong conative tendencies. In principle the 
amnesia does not affect the point of view. One frequently sees in 
lesser degree such moods in so-called normal people of a certain tem- 
perament. They_are in fact really temporary alterations of person- 
ality, though it is not customary to speak of them as such. After 
amnesia develops the conditions in other respects are in no way 
changed. If such alterations of personality are combined with a 
neurasthenic condition it is customary to regard the phase as one of 
neurasthenia or hysteria, and, in fact, the state A was for a long time 
so regarded until the other state, B, was discovered. 

It is not within the scope of this study to describe in detail the 
behaviour of the two personalities A and B. Enough has been said 
to show that they differed in character so widely as to appear to be 
two entirely distinct persons, with contradictory traits, desires, feel- 
ings, points of view, habits, manners, temperaments, and attitudes 
towards their environment and towards each other. Alternating as 
they did, the situation in which A, at least, was placed were often 
dramatic and comparable to that of the case of Miss Beauchamp” 
with which some of you may be familiar. 

A good general idea of the two personalities and their behaviour 
has been given by the subject herself in the two articles from which 
I have freely quoted. For further details I would refer you to those 
accounts** which merit careful study. 

Nor can I take up that phase of the problem of dissociation 
which involves coconscious systems of thought. It is too large a 
subject and must be reserved for a later occasion. I will merely say 
that when A became unaware of the B complex and became amnesic 
for her alternating life as B, the latter, B, continued during the A 
phase; or, in other words, the coconscious life was a continuation of 





“Prince: The Dissociation of a Personality, Longinans, Greed & Co. 
“My life as a Dissociated Personality, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, Vol. Ul, 
Nos. 4 and 5. 
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the B alternating life after the change took place to A (or C), but 
the latter was unaware of it. 

This seems very difficult to comprehend for those who are not 
familiar with the phenomenon. Yet, as I see it, the mechanism and 
principle are very simple and the phenomenon is only an exaggeration 
of the normal. Otherwise and without a normal mechanism it could 
not occur. B has also given in her account a very valuable description 
based on introspection of the coconscious life. This merits careful 
study. 

In later lectures we will study the psychogenesis of the different 
personalities in the case of Miss Beauchamp. In the published ac- 
count of this case this aspect of the problem was not included but was 
postponed for a later occasion. 


REINTEGRATION OF A AND B INTO A NORMAL PERSONALITY C 


You probably will have sufficient curiosity to want to know how 
the reintegration of the dissociated phases into a single normal per- 
sonality was accomplished : that is to say how a cure was brought about 
and the original personality was obtained. It was very simple and can 
be told in a few words. The method was the same as that employed in 
the case of Miss Beauchamp. 

Each of the dissociated personalities A and B could be hypno- 
tized. When A was hypnotized she went into a state which we will 
call a and when B was hypnotized she went into a state which we will 
call b. Now both these states could be still further hypnotized. When 
the process of hypnotizing a was carried further a state was obtained 
which we will provisionally call x. When the process of hypnotizing 
b was carried further a state was obtained which we will call provi- 
sionally y. Now, when studying these two hypnotic states, x and y, 
they were found to be the same state. That is to say they had the 
same memories and other traits of personality. Furthermore they 
were found to be a combination of both a and }, possessing all the 
memories, emotions and innate dispositions which were lost in A and 
therefore possessed by B and all those that were lost in B and there- 
fore possessed by A. In other words, it was the complete normal per- 
sonality but in the hypnotic state. This hypnotic state, therefore, 
which had been previously labeled both x and y was now labeled c. All 
that remained to do, therefore, was to wake up ¢ and the trick would 
be done, for we would then have, theoretically, the normal C per- 
sonality. So this procedure was carried out and the normal personality 


was obtained. 
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APPENDIX 


And now after this serious and, I fear, dry analysis, may I end 
with a bit of fun—with some verses which I borrow (without permis- 
sion but with profuse thanks, in advance) from our esteemed con- 
temporary ‘Punch’? who under date of February 24, 1909, printed 
the following apropos of the B. C. A. case, the subject of our study. 





A AND B 


(In the Journal of Abnormal Psychology is described the case of a lady 
who, owing to nervous strain and shock, became two different personalities which 
suddenly alternated with each other. The two states she called A and B. As A 
she was a pattern of propriety; as B she enjoyed doing what she knew would 


annoy herself as A.) 


A. Whenever I am A 

The perfect saint I play; 
My virtues are noted, 
And I am devoted 

To doing good works all day. 

My spirit stands aghast 

At anything that’s fast, . 
And I shrink from the host of 
Bad people who boast of 

A purple and lurid past. 


A proper and prim young girl, 
A hair-very-trim young girl, 

A chaste, unemotional, highly devotional, 
Terribly grim young girl. 


Whenever I am B 
I am the very D, 
Delighted in joking 
And cigarette smoking 
And having a rare old spree. 
I dance the night away 
In haunts that are bright and gay, 
And joyfully revel 
In playing the devil 
And shocking myself as A. 
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A giddy and glad young girl, 
A boisterous, mad young girl, 

A daring, high-kickery kind of Terpsichore, 
Almost a bad young girl. 


A highly correct young girl, 

An ultra-select young girl, 

A pink-of-propriety, Dorcas-society, 
Most circumspect young girl. 


A very alert young girl, 

A cheeky and pert young girl, 

A rackety, rollicking, merrily frolicking, 
Bit-of-a-flirt young girl. 


An omnibus-ride young girl— 
A straddle-astride young girl— 
A strict Sabbatarian— 
Thorough barbarian— 

Jekyll and Hyde young girl. 





A DIVIDED SELF 


BY CHARLES E. CORY 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


HE following is a brief report of a case of dissociation. It 
has some features of interest to students of abnormal 
psychology. I shall refer to this divided self as A and B. 
Although A has been changed in some ways by the disso- 

ciation her memory is continuous with the original self. B is a secon- 
dary personality. 

A is a woman twenty-nine years of age, the fifth of a family of six 
children, all living. The father was fifty-six at the time of his death. 
The mother is still living. The mother’s side is negative. The fath- 
er, an habitual drinker, committed suicide. One brother has reputed 
‘psychic powers.”’ A, while not robust, has no organic trouble. 
As a child she was very emotional, high-tempered, and much older in 
manner than her years. She has never had any serious illness. Her 
height is-five feet, and she weighs eighty-one pounds. This is seven- 
teen pounds under her maximum weight. At present she is a sales- 
woman, and is considered a good one. 

B’s appearance as an alternating self began about three years 
ago. The change was, at first, accompanied by brief trauma. This 
has now disappeared, and the change is generally made without distur- 
bance. The transformation produces a marked change in the face 
and bearing. Respiration is deeper, and goes from eighteen to twen- 
ty. The body is slightly flushed, and the eyes are brighter. The 
expression of the whole face is altered. Her manner is vivacious and 
aggressive. The timidity of A is replaced by the utmost confidence 
and self-assurance. Although A may have been fatigued no trace of it 
will be seen in B. Indeed I have never known B to show any signs 
of weariness. After A has come home utterly exhausted, too tired 
to eat, B has come, eaten a hearty dinner, and enjoyed the evening. 
This new influx of strength is, in itself, a nice study, and affords fur- 
ther evidence of James’ and Sidis’ doctrine of various levels of energy. 

The cause of the dissociation was, undoubtedly, a shock which 
A received from the tragic death of her father. A loss of coérdina- 
tion followed this event, and for a while she was hardly able to walk. 
It was, as she says, “Like learning to walk again.” At this time hal- 
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lucinations began to appear. Further, according to B’s statement, it 
was at this time that she secured partial control of the body. The 
behavior of A, from that time, shows noticeable signs of instability. 
She was subject to moods of extreme vanity, and occasional bits of 
conduct which were to her, at the time, inexplicable, such as, without 
intention, getting out of bed and going through weird dances. Many 
things occurred during the years that followed that now clearly show 
that a well-organized subconscious complex was formed, and that, at 
the time, it exerted a dominating influence. It was not, however, un- 
til A was twenty-six that she learned of B’s existence, and then what 
little she knew was shrouded in mystery. I give A’s own account 
of the incident. ‘One evening while alone in the house I was seated 
at the piano, and it seemed like something said to me, ‘take a deep 
breath,’ and a sound of singing came from me that I had never 
heard before, and it frightened me. Just before the song I shuddered 
as if something had possession of me. I went to the kitchen to get a 
drink then, and I asked mentally who that was that sang, and I got 
the name ————..””_ It was several weeks, however, before B learned, 
to use her expression, ‘“‘to get completely out,” or to submerge A, and 
take full possession of the body. Since that time they live as alter- 
nating selves. If A is abstracted B may appear. Generally A’s con- 
sent is required, but sometimes B will catch her off her guard and be 
“out” before she knows it. Much as she desires to come she has a 
dread of meeting awkward situations, and as a result of this fear she 
leads a very restricted life. In the immediate household A’s mother 
is the only one that has seen her. For a year A was completely mys- 
tified by the strange appearance. B had announced herself as the 
reincarnation of the soul of a Spanish woman, and this claim was, in 
a way, accepted by A. After hearing a voice that was not her own, 
and singing in a tongue that, as we shall see more fully later, she could 
not understand, what else was there for her to believe? Thus neither - 
A nor B thought of themselves except as completely separate per- 
sonalities, A assuming that B on occasions took possession of her 
body. In this she was confirmed by some spiritualistic friends who 
became greatly interested in her. B’s own idea of herself, that 
is her belief that she was a returned spirit, was also, of course, en- 
couraged by this atmosphere. Over this coterie of believers B exerted 
a tyrannical influence and in every whim she was indulged. 

Each, if interested, is conscious of, and remembers what the 
other does. When subconscious A plays the role of an onlooker, but 
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is powerless to determine B’s conduct. Frequently conversations are 
carried on between them. In this case an inner voice expresses the 
thought of the self that, at the time, happens to be subconscious. B 
when subconscious may, if she chooses, profoundly influence A, 
whereas A as subconscious leaves B comparatively free. 

A is a bright cultivated woman, of a good family, and when 
young had all the advantages that money could give her. B is older in 
manner, more dignified and serious. She has read Sally Beauchamp, 
Prince’s Volume on the Unconscious, and several works in the field of 
abnormal psychology. These she reads with ease and understanding. 
She also expresses herself with great clearness. She is acquainted 
with my own analysis of her case, and has helped in every way she 
could. Yet notwithstanding her ability to follow a_ psychological 
analysis, after a full statement of the case she retains unmodified her 
conviction that she is a reincarnated spirit, and that she lived and died 
long ago. What seem to her to be memories impose themselves upon 
her, and prevent her from feeling that any other explanation can be 
true. A, however, now understands enough of the case to know that 
B is a dissociated self, and much of her past life, hitherto strange 
to her, has become clear. 

One of the interesting things about this case is B’s speech. Her 
English has a marked foreign accent, and has had from the first. 
The accent is Spanish. Now at no time in her life has A studied a 
foreign language, nor has she ever been intimately associated with 
Spanish-speaking people. Not only does B’s English have an accent, 
but at times she speaks automatically in a “tongue” that is made up 
entirely of fragments of Spanish, with traces, possibly, of Italian. 
She also writes it automatically. When spoken it is generally accom- 
panied with imagery and strong emotion. B was amazed when she 
first learned that she could not translate it into English. I here 
give a sample of this “‘speech.”” It was written automatically. 

“El spir desempenarsa Maria Rozell Rosa si exusadosa los 
almos los limasa los immundosa Palaisa Rayals Madrid Espana ple 
none dusa duer Reyos Ferdinando III si del hombri carcela mito 
De Grandoza espio del Reyos Ferdinando III los padre houerta el 
santa virginus bella almos fuami del pico si questa monos si cruir v los 
mendato spirato del prego duosa fuar cristes felami Reynos Carlos 
Naples Italy Carnaval des bella in carles aquellas Romitas Ferdinando 
III. castilliuanos reyos immortalidade almos del maria Rosa los spir- 
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anosa del uberia costa quelle di si amicos zeus romania alesticad pon 
che nome fluer yoso dente quami.”’ 

The source of this “tongue” has so far not been definitely deter- 
mined. Repeated hypnosis of A and B fails to reveal anything con- 
clusive. At a Catholic school which A attended when a girl there 
were three pupils from Mexico who spoke Spanish. A says they 
were not friends of hers and that she did not associate with them, but 
that she can remember she was thrown with them when taking les- 
sons, and that during these hours these girls sometimes conversed 
among themselves in Spanish. This would have afforded an oppor- 
tunity for A to have unconsciously assimilated their speech. And it 
may be possible that it is this, that twelve years later, appears in 
garbled form in B’s automatic speech. This, to some extent, is con- 
firmed by the fact that when B was put under hypnosis and taken 
back to the convent days she began using the “tongue.” But as it is 
apt to be used in certain levels of hypnosis, it is difficult to say whether 
the convent association has any necessary relation to the speech. It 
would, however, tend to prove that its source belongs to the period of 
the years at the convent, that is, it is found in that stratum of the 
subconscious. It is true that this period antedates the shock. A\’s 
convent life ended with the death of her father. However the history 
of A’s childhood shows, I believe, that a condition of nervous instabil- 
ity was then present, and that the shock merely sundered associations 
that were already only loosely organized. But the difficulty with the 
above hypothesis as to the source of the Spanish “tongue’”’ is that B’s 
whole character has been molded by the Spanish idea. She is in all of 
her tastes and preferences foreign. The idea that she is Spanish 
saturates her. She is even fond of dishes that are, or that she 
imaes to be, Spanish, and no dark complexion escapes her. And this 
idea embedded in B as a subconscious or co-conscious complex has re- 
sulted in her absorbing an enormous mass of stuff more or less Span- 
ish in character. Most of it A, of course, is unconscious of ever hav- 
ing heard or seen. Like a magnet subconscious perception has picked 
up everything that is congenial to it. Out of this mass, after due incu- 
bation, has evolved the strange fabrications which when they enter B’s 
consciousness impose themselves upon her as memories, and when 
they appear they are heavily charged with feeling. 

Now for this deep-seated desire for things Spanish more than 
a casual motive must have been at work. Nothing, so far, of an 
adequate nature has been found in the convent period. It is this fact 
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that leaves that hypothesis incomplete, if not false. Shortly after the 
shock, however, something that might have supplied the interest oc- 
curred. In fact when the psychology of B is considered no motive 
could be stronger than the one that then arose. It was then that A 
made the acquaintance of Mr. X, a man many years her senior, 
and for whom for some time there existed a strange fascination. 
Mr. X was a man strongly Spanish in appearance, and his mother 
was a Spanish woman. This friendship is now clearly recognized by 
A to have been B’s affair, and this B admits, and generously exoner- 
ates A from all blame. That is, B, at the time existing only subcon- 
sciously, so dominated the behavior of A, in this instance, that the 
affair really belongs to her. As this was the period of B’s growing 
dissociation the influence of Mr. X upon her character can probably 
not be exaggerated. It could scarcely have been otherwise. In many 
subtle and profound ways she was shaped by it, and of this there is 
ample proof. And it may be that as a means of explaining this bond 
of affinity the idea occurred to B that she must be of-Spanish blood. 
Once rooted the idea would shape all in conformity to it. What adds 
weight to this possibility is the fact that the sex impulse was a central 
factor in the dissociation. There was a strong tension here, and when 
the shock came it formed the line of cleavage. Once removed the 
sex complex became the dominant one in the new group. Thus freed 
it acquired new strength. In B its influence is persistent and perva- 
sive. She now imagines that when she lived before she was a large 
and powerful woman, whose passionate nature played havoc with 
many a lover. For the frail body of A she has nothing but contempt. 
She cannot get adjusted to A’s fragile organism, her imaginary one 
is far more real to her. In hypnosis this fancy of B’s becomes an hal- 
lucination, and she sees herself possessed of all the feminine charms. 
In A’s body she says she ‘“‘feels like a lion in a bird-cage.” 

Now the circumstance in which this passion was cultivated, and 
which in turn produced this imaginary body, would, naturally, be the 
one in which to seek for the clue to the speech. Mr. X’s appearance 
and Spanish blood are the elements in the situation which, in that 
case, would have tended to develop B in that direction, and would fur- 
nish a motive for the use of the “tongue.’’ The actual source of the 
“tongue”’ itself, that is, the exposure to the spoken Spanish, would 
then be an additional problem. I say an additiona! problem, for ac- 
cording to both A and B Mr. X never spoke a word of Spanish. This 
may appear to be putting too much trust in their veracity, but as 
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neither has, to my knowledge, ever shown a disposition to lie to me 
I am inclined to believe that in this instance they are telling the truth. 
So much for the language of B, and the admittedly inconclusive 
.character of the data thus far uncovered regarding its origin. I now 
call attention to another outstanding feature of the case, and one no 
less interesting. A does not sing, or sings so poorly that the above 
statement really needs no qualifications. B not only sings but sings 
well. Her voice, according to a conservative critic, a well-known 
musician, and a teacher of voice, is a good one. His judgment, as he 
expressed it to me, was “Her voice with training would earn her a 
living.” In the many cases of disassociation reported I do not recall 
a phenomenon of just this character. Although there is nothing ob- 
scure in the fact itself, that is, the principles involved in the 
change are not far to seek, still in this instance the change is so 
radical that it is instructive. The difference in the emotional life 
of A and B is reflected in the quality of tone, and A’s timidities and 
inhibitions are thrown off when B emerges. She sings with complete 
freedom and absolute assurance. In her own mind she is a great 
singer. his, along with the others earlier mentioned, is one of her 
fixed ideas. In Spain, she says, she used to sing to great throngs. 
If left to her own inclination she sings in the “tongue,” and always 
with great emotion. When asked why she experiences no embarass- 
ment when singing, her reply was “that after having been accustomed 
to singing to the multitudes I don’t see why I should be embarrassed 
by a handful of people.’’ This complete ease of B is a source of con- 
tinual wonder and admiration on the part of A. A is conscious of the 
singing and hears the tone, but I am inclined to believe that she does 
not hear them quite as they are. There are reasons for thinking 
that B’s feeling and high estimate of her prformance colors the per- 
ceptions of A. Hallucination, to some extent, is probably present. 
This should not be construed as a disparagement of B’s real gift. 

In this connection it may be said that the perception of the sub- 
merged self, and this is true of both A and B, is never quite the same 
as those received when in the active role. From repeated descriptions 
of A and B of how the world appears when they are seeing it subcon- 
sciously I get the impression that it is the same only less real. B has 
described it as “seeing it through a window, then going outside.” In 
this manner she says she saw the world for years before she “got out.” 
She describes interestingly how people appeared to her when she first 
came out, and saw them close up. They seemed “gross and fleshy,” 
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and gave her the impression of being in a “glare.”” Even now she has 
a tendency to squint, and still retains the appearance of being struck 
with the novelty of things. As subconscious, the content of B’s vision 
may differ from that of A. She may note many things which escape 
A. She says she has often seen things in a shop window that A did 
not. Both can read a page at the same time. If when this is done 
the interest of both is strong, the lines frequently appear double. A 
reports that her hand has turned the page before she was ready, B 
having already finished it. When B is near the surface A is conscious 
of that fact through certain symptoms which have become familiar to 
her. Then, again, she may go days completely unconscious of her 
existence. If B, as subconscious, is deeply disturbed, say depressed or 
angry, A may also experience some distress, possibly some shade of 
the same emotion, or it may be a general feeling of uneasiness. If B 
is so disposed she can determine to a large extent A’s reactions to 
situations and people. For example, A against the wishes of B at- 
tended a dinner such as ordinarily she would have enjoyed very much, 
To her surprise and annoyance she found herself disgusted with 
things in general, and wishing she were elsewhere. She is also 
capable of creating in A a feeling of dissatisfaction for a friend of 
long standing. These statements are based upon instances for which B 
later confessed full responsibility. 

The best illustrations of this tranference of emotion is found in 
the way in which B can, at will, affect A’s passion. Generally A is 
almost completely without it. This has been true only since B’s 
appearance, and it has been a source of much gratification to A. 
B can immediately transfer the full force of it to A, and she holds it 
as a choice threat over her. This, according to A, is the strangest of 
all of her many strange experiences, and to avoid it she is willing to 
make any concession to B. 

B’s memory is in some respects good, even remarkable. Her 
memory of A’s early life is much better than A’s. She can describe 
in detail and with great vividness incidents of A’s childhood, things 
that A is unable to recall. During these descriptions by B, A sees 
these scenes of her childhood pass before her, reproduced much as 
they might be in hypnosis. Many of these memories A’s mother has 
been able to verify. It is dificult for B, however, to commit a thing 
to memory. But if it is A that makes the attempt B gets it with ease. 
The following experience was told by B, and illustrates a peculiar fea- 
ture of her memory. After returning from the studio where she had 
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been learning, with some difficulty, the words of a song, she found 
herself singing a song that had been sung by another student during 
the afternoon at the studio. From this it would seem that the mar- 
ginal impression is apt to be retained more easily than that which is 
consciously held in the focus of attention. 

Unlike many, perhaps most, cases of dissociation each of these 
two selves is conscious of what the other does, that is, when either 
appears she is aware of what the other has done. There are thus no 
gaps in the conduct, and as far as the actual conduct goes there is, 
therefore, no amnesia. But the inner thought that lies back of an act 
is known only to the self that performs it. Of this inner life each 
knows only as much as the other sees fit to reveal. In this regard 
they are related much like any two friends that know each other well. 

B claims she never sleeps. But of the truth of this statement she 
is, of course, no judge. That she is often conscious when A is asleep, 
I think probable. To prove that she could thus remain awake, she 
conceived, at my suggestion, a dream which she was to induce A 
to have the following night. A later reported the dream. The possi- 
bility of explaining this by another hypothesis must, of course, be 
recognized, namely, that it reappeared to B after the manner of a post 
hypnotic suggestion, and that it then filtered through into the subcon- 
sciousness of A. While this supposition is possible, all things consid- 
ered, the other, that is, that A did just what she planned to do, seems 
to me to be the more probable. She offers the following as further 
proof. A had promised to remain up and let in a member of the fam- 
ily who was without a key. Unwittingly she fell asleep. B, remem- 
bering A’s promise, awakened her. This, again, is open to several 
constructions. B’s contention, it may be argued, finds some support 
in the fact that while A is in deep hypnosis she remains a keen obser- 
ver of all that takes place, and communicates these observations by 
writing. The one case is, inherently, it seems to me, no more improb- 
able than the other. That proof of the one leaves the other indeter- 
minate is, of course, true, and the evidence for the latter, so far 
available, leaves something to be desired. A, contrary to what might 
be expected, is a heavy sleeper, and, so far as she knows, seldom 
dreams. 

In common with cases of this type B manifests an extreme ego- 
ism. She is never genuinely interested in anything that does not bear 
upon her own welfare. The conversation must be centered about her, 
her past, present, or future. She is utterly incapable of a truly unsel- 
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fish thought or act. When the talk becomes general she drops out 
of it, and if it is extended, she prefers to disappear. While genial if 
the situation is to her liking, she is prone to look for hidden motives 
and meanings. This makes her very sensitive and easily hurt. When 
handled with care and tact she responds quickly to censure or ap- 
proval. In the year and a half that I have known her she has never 
refused a request when seriously made. At times I have had to ask 
her not to do certain things to A, and in every instance she has fol- 
lowed my advice. A once reported that B had hypnotized her, and 
this B admitted, and was very much pleased that she had been 
able to do so. It gave her just the sense of power over A that she 
very much desired, yet when I explained to her why she must not do 
so again she desisted, and has not attempted to repeat it. 

I have said that the sexual instinct is at the center of the group 
of associations that constitute B. A says that she thinks of nothing 
else. That is not quite true, for she is interested in her singing. But 
sex is never far in the background, and the deeper down you go 
into her subconsciousness the clearer it becomes that A is not far 
wrong. A’s early training, both at home and at the convent, was 
one of repression, one that put a strict taboo upon all reference to 
sexual matters. The result upon A’s, at the time, highly sexual nature 
was to isolate this desire, and drive it underground. When the shock 
came the breech was widened, and two selves were formed along the 
lines of the old conflict. Hypnosis confirms this analysis. It uncovers in 
B a mass of imaginings of the most romantic color. Instead of A’s 
slight figure, she sees herself large and voluptuous, a fascinating 
beauty. Her story is that she was of humble birth, became a dancer, 
a courtesan, the mistress of a noble. These hallucinations she re- 
members after she is awakened, and they seem to her to be memories 
of a real life. 

At one point in the hypnosis a psychological state was discovered 
that was, probably, originally produced by the shock. B’s memories 
of A’s convent days were being searched for traces of the “tongue,” 
when, unexpectedly, she went into a delirium of fear and suffering. 
Upon entering this state she began to murmur in a half articulate 
manner in the “tongue,” and it was with difficulty that she was induced 
to tell in English what she saw. She had seen the body of a lover who 
had taken his own life. So terrifying was the sight that its original 
appearance, whatever its nature may have been, must have left a deep 
and profound impression. Two things about this experience point to 
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the shock which A received by the death of her father. It was in 
some way associated with the convent period. A\’s father’s death 
occurred at that time, and the lover in the delirium dies, as did the 
father, by his own hand. That, in the delirium, the father’s death 
was distorted in this romantic fashion could be accounted for by the 
fact that in B it encountered a strong undercurrent of sex feeling 
The tragedy would thus be given a new setting. For A’s father no 
traces of grief are found, but down in her subconsciousness there is a 
house of horrors in which lies the body of a dead lover, and even 
an approach to this spot brings on great fear. The influence 
of this hidden and distorted complex is seen in the lurid character of 
B’s emotional background. 

B’s emergence, and life as an alternating personality, has, of 
course, modified A. It has, as earlier noted, resulted in practically 
unsexing her. But it has not only modified A, it has also changed, 
not the character, but the conduct of B. Before she “got out” she 
reached her ends by dominating A. She thus lived, in a sense, 
through A. The result of “getting out” and facing the world directly 
and openly, with the screen of A removed, has been to hedge in her 
sex impulses. They are there, but they seem to be aroused more 
by ideas and memories than by actual contact with men. She is sex- 
minded, and in her speech there is a boldness that often embarrasses 
A. Knowing her character and influence as a subconscious complex 
upon the life of A it might be expected that when she emerged as an 
alternating personality she would be quite irresponsible, and A had, 
at first, such fears. But these have proved to be quite groundless. 
In fact A has found that B resents even harmless attentions . She 
has arrived at the idea that she is A’s guardian, and talks much about 
her superior self-control. In this idea it has been well to encourage 
her, but her restraint is, in fact, not moral but psychological. In the 
new psychological setting, that is, B as the dominating personality, 
this instinct seems disconcerted. These psychological obstructions 
met in the chronic novelty of the new situation, turn her desire back 
into imaginary scenes, or force it to find sublimated forms of expres- 
sion. However this may be, she is, in this respect, a greater danger 
to A when subconscious than when out and in full control. A more 
complete and detailed statement of the case than can well be given 
would be required to appreciate the full significance of the point under 
discussion. 

It is a common thing for these two selves to have long alter- 
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cations over their respective characters. The drift of B’s charges 
against A is that she is light-headed and without ambition, and that 
she thinks too much about her health. Whereas A insists that B’s 
claims to a superior character will not bear close inspection. And 
some traits of B she is loth to believe could belong to a self of which 
she is any way a part. That B has many admirable qualities she read- 
ily admits, and often says that she would miss her very much should 
she disappear. To enable A to sing she has made many sacrifices. 
Toward A, B is seldom vindictive, but she never praises her, and 
I am sure she would express no regret at the news that she had gone. 
During the period between the shock and B’s actual emergence, Awas, 
according to her report, much more nervous than she is at present. 
And from what I have been able to learn of those years her condition 
much of the time would have rendered her present employment impos. 
sible. The strain on A with B subconscious seems to have been 
greater than it is under the present modus vivendi. As it is, her peace 
depends upon sharing life occasionally with B. Unless this is done B 
creates disturbances both mental and physical that are highly undesir- 
able. 

All theory and inference aside, the case presents many interesting 
features. The value of B’s accent and “tongue” for the study of 
subconscious perception and memory is apparent. That some cas- 
ual and, apparently, indifferent contact with a language many years 
since should thus reappear shows the possibility of subconscious assim- 
ilation, and the way in which these memories have stamped them- 
selves upon the mechanism of speech illustrates the significance of 
these subconscious processes. And of all that lies back of, and is 
implied in, the fact that when B uses the voice it becomes a musical 
instrument, there is much that can be utilized by students of psychol- 
ogy and neurology. The future of the case will be, of course, of inter- 
est, and its development will be carefully noted. 











SOME PROBLEMS IN SEX EDUCATION* 


BY HELEN WILLISTON BROWN, M. D. 


HERE are at the present time, two general methods of sex 
education, which may be roughly classified as the old fash- 
ioned and the modern types. 

The old fashioned method is to leave the child to get 
his own sex instruction, through observation, and through channels 
outside the home,—usually children older than himself, or vicious 
grown persons. 

The modern method is that in which the conscientious mother 
reads a thousand books on “How shall I tell my Child” and then pro- 
ceeds to “tell the story,” as they say, not only handling the simple 
subject of birth with gloves, but with thought and prayer as well. 
The classic result of this information is to overwhelm the small boy 
with emotion, and he flings himself sobbing into his mother’s arms, 
and says, ““Now I know why I love you so much,—because I am a 
part of you!” This reaction is calculated to throw the psychoanalist 
into an extatic contemplation of the Oedipus complex in the making. 
He may feel that the old fashioned method of leaving sex education 
to the streets, is a deep, unconscious mechanism, for the holding in 
abeyance of family ties, since the information gathered from the 
streets is not calculated to raise a child’s respect or love for his par- 
ents, whereas by the modern method, every effort is made to 
strengthen the tie between the mother and child, and to create what 
seems to be an unduly sentimental bond. 

It is noteworthy that usually, even the most up to date mother, 
while she is capable of taking a sentimental pleasure in telling the child 
about its relation to herself, will feel incapable of explaining the child’s 
paternity. This, I suppose, could be regarded as a desire to glorify 
her own position, but it seems more reasonable to suppose it is due to 
difiidence. 

A more simple explanation of the old fashioned method of ignor- 
ing or making a mystery of sex things, can be found in regarding that 
attitude as a reminder from the days of sex worship. As we all know, 
religion tends to make a mystery of its affairs, in order to keep its 
hold upon the mind of the people, and though at the present day, sex 





*Read before the Psychopathological Association at their annual meeting Atlantic 
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worship has fallen into disrepute, we probably find its influence in our 
attitude toward sex, both in our tendency to make a mystery of it to 
women and children, and to make a joke of it among the initiated. 

To those of us who have worked as lecturers on Social Hygiene 
for the Commission on Training Camp Activities, and whose chief pre- 
occupation for the last two years has been the problem of reducing im- 
morality and venereal disease, the problem of sex education looms very 
large. 

A psychiatrist, who played an important part in the war, has 
said that since in two years of intensive training, we have turned 
our peaceful young men into most excellent fighters, it is probable that 
in one year more of equally intensive and aggressive training we 
could make them all into pacifists and conscientious objectors. We 
know, for example, that York, one of the great fighters of the war, 
had pacifistic ideas until, as he said, the matter was explained to him 
by his superior officers, and then he easily was convinced where his duty 
lay, and proceeded to do it. 

Now also in sex education, much could, and already has been 
done, by training. 

But some will say, “If you argue for a curtailment in sex license, 
you are going contrary to human nature.” 

One might reply to such arguments, that to a certain extent, 
perversions seem to be not contrary to human nature, that Greek love 
was devoutly believed in by the ancients, but that at the present time, 
as a result of change in public opinion, it is regarded with disfavor. 

If human nature makes public opinion, so to a large extent does 
public opinion mould human nature, and men are more and more com- 
ing to realize that a man can do those things with impunity in which 
he ardently believes, whereas those things which he may unreasonably 
regard as dangerous, will upset him desperately. 

Now if we take sex conditions at the present time, from the stand 
point of a healthy people, and a healthy inheritance, sex conditions are, 
in the main, extremely bad. Should not human nature,—if it be human 
nature to behave as people do now,—be given a turn in another direc- 
tion, by emphasizing the social necessity of change ? 

Would it not be possible, by educating our young people to the 
ideas that self abuse is a waste of energy, that relations with a pros- 
titute are often no better, mentally at least, than self abuse, and that 
it is more detrimental than clever to acquire venereal disease, to make 
them feel that continence is a healthy state, and sex relations without 
love, a degraded thing? And if all our young people believed in these 
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things which do appear to approximate to the truth, would they not 
then become what we call second nature to them? 

Certainly we cannot claim that the world is such a successful place 
that no change in thought should be contemplated. 

In straightening out sex problems, undoubtedly marriage, as it is 
today, presents many complications and difficulties. It tends to oppress 
those earnest souls who desire law and order, and it is undoubtedly cal- 
culated, by its various requirements and conventions, by its ban on 
those who openly ignore it, and by the difficulties of attaining to it, 
to distract and dishearten our impecunious young people, and to turn 
them either into paths of unsatisfactory hypocrisy or of neuroses. 
However the problem of sex relations may be finally solved, if that 
solution is to fit the need, it must provide for the union of young 
people when they ardently desire it. One may do all that is possible 
to keep emotion unaroused, but once it is there in force, there is 
literally hell to pay if it is kept in check too long by social forces. 

But returning to the question of educating the children,—how, 
practically, does the social worker of the present day find them 
growing up, and how may we work with them for social betterment? 

We find the children, as I have said, getting their information 
for the most part from vicious or sentimental sources. 

We find the average boy gets vicious sex instruction by the age 
of nine years, and he usually gets no other instruction to counteract 
it. He often is hardly aware that there is any other point of view to 
be held, or if he hears of possible paths of virtue, he is assured that 
they are only persued by the molly coddle and the physically or men- 
tally weak, so that even if the path of virtue had naturally any attrac- 
tions for him, he is often frightened from it. 

(One listening to those talk who tend to be promiscuous, is often 
reminded of the fox who lost his tail, and actuated by jealousy of 
his more fortunate friends, urged upon them, the desirability of losing 
theirs also. ) 

The average young boy is taught self abuse which he frequently 
practises to an unhealthy degree, with concomitant morbid mental 
excitement. He is taught by other boys that to go to a prostitute 
at an early age is the manly thing. His ideas of marriage and the 
family are degraded to a degree. If he gets by chance a lecture on 
sex hygiene when he has progressed to college, his mind is often so 
warped by that time, that he does not believe what he hears, or thinks 
it is a joke, or if it does appeal to him as sensible, he is likely to be 
heavily handicapped by his past. 
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This seems to be the position of the average boy of the present 
day, and the girl is often in an even more complicated state of mind 
and body. 

Now should we be justified in saying this is human nature, 
and that therefore there is nothing to be done? It is undoubtedly the 
way things are at the present time. If however, we accept evolu- 
tion, we think we have already advanced a good way beyond our sim- 
ian ancestors, and that there may yet be a long road ahead. 

Recently we have learned something of race psychology. We 
believe there is no more fertile field for the production of neuroses 
among the timid hearted than to make them feel they are behaving 
in a way contrary to ordinary behavior. Also we are learning to a 
certain extent, what kind of education it is that produces the timid 
hearted or the brave, and just recently the war has brought vividly 
to light the ancient truth that ‘As a man thinketh, so is he.” 

The “enlightened” therefore, have at their command sufficient 
material for the construction of a new era. The masses will dwell 
contentedly in the model tenement they may erect. 

The obvious thing to do is to start counter education of an 
unsentimental sort, to react against the degenerate remainders of an 
ancient religion that has passed its usefulness. 

If it were possible, as has been said, to give our young people 
consistent sex instruction, combined with an understanding of more 
ideal social conditions, so that they would only think of immorality as 
an asocial state, would they not cordially fear, and abhor immorality, 
and would not the neuroses be likely to occur among those who coun- 
tered the general moral opinion of their fellows? 

The practical question is, of course, how we may get rational sex 
education across to the children. This should be begun, at least, in the 
home, but the practical difficulties of education through the home only, 
are enormous because of the ignorance and prejudice of parents, and it 
would take several generations of sane teaching to do away with them. 

The obvious mechanism is that of the schools. At present, in 
most places there is no sex education in the schools as a regular part 
of the curriculum, but educators are becoming anxious that such in- 
struction should be given, and there is considerable demand for it, 
always with the proviso that it be done by “the right person,” which 
means a person qualified by endowment and education to handle both 
the subject and the children. 

To have a cut and dried series of lectures, learned by heart, 
and given by an inexperienced person, would not be satisfactory. Any 
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one who has ever lectured to small boys and permitted them to ask 
questions, knows the very wide range that their questions cover. 

It is one of the most exciting things in life to be faced by an 
audience of small boys who feel they have discovered a mine of infor- 
mation, and who desire at once to have straightened out and explained 
all the various problems that confront them. It is an exciting experi- 
ence, and rather heart breaking as well, to realize how keen and simple 
are their minds, and how much might be done with them if there were 
time. To have them say “You will come back and talk to us again?” 
when it is impossible. 

We have neglected the children, in this way long enough. Would 
it not be well for the medical profession to take a hand in sex educa- 
tion, and see that there shall be sufficient well trained doctors to cover 
the needful work? 

A proper program of instruction in the school would begin by 
teaching the very small children such elementary facts of biology and 
hygiene as they can comprehend. 

The programme should also include work with the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Associations, so that what can be done by parents at home may not 
be omitted. 

Che school nurse might carry on the instruction in hygiene and 
sanitary living, and a doctor should give the lectures in sex education. 
There should be sufficient time for the doctor to have interviews with 
each child so that he may get in touch with individual problems, and 
deal separately with each child’s particular needs. In my opinion the 
lectures should begin when the child is young and unspoiled, be modi- 
fied according to his years, and repeated at least once a year, until he 
leaves High School or college. In such a way the work of each year 
would be reinforced by that of the next, and the child could receive 
along with his sex instruction, sound mental hygiene as well. The 
good that might be accomplished in this way would be incalculable. 

Whether this education should be carried on under the auspices 
of the State Health Department, or that of the Federal Government, 
is of course a question to be decided. Probably the State might 
be best informed of its own particular needs,—but the Federal Gov- 
ernment might be able to coordinate the work of the States, and keep 
them in touch with each other. 

If the Psychopathologists desire a means by which to accomplish 
the healthful intergration of the characters of our young people, they 
will find no more fruitful field in which to labor than that of sex 
education. 
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